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THE WASHINGTON POSTI 

August 27. 1976 | 

John Marks 


in the T. 


A recent Washington Post editorial ah 
tacked Third World countries in 
UNESCO for trying to turn the news 
“into a national commodity which it is 
any government’s right to exclusively 
control.” The Post stated in no uncer- 
tain terms, “Government sponsorship of 
the gathering or distributing of news, 
inside a country or from outside, prom- 
otes propaganda and deforms the whole 
idea of a free press.” 

In essence, The Post was saying that 
the American First Amendment should 
be a planetary standard; that no govern- 
ment anywhere should take action 
abridging freedom of the press. 

That is a commendable position, but it 
ignores a reality that no American— 
and especially, The Washington Post- 
can honestly ignore. The fact is that the 
U.S. government, through the CIA, has 
long been doing on a massive scale to 
other countries exactly what The Post 
accuses UNESCO of wanting to do: spon- 
soring the news in foreign places, with 
the avowed— if secret— purpose of 
promoting propaganda. 

This American wrong in no way 
makes right foreign interference with 
the press, but it does explain to some ex- 
tent why Third World countries are con- 
cerned about protecting their media 
against Western penetration. 

Until the last few years, only a hand- 
ful of government and press insiders 
knew how actively the CIA worked to 
manipulate the foreign press. Now after 
a series of exposes and congressional in- 
vestigations, the scope, if not all the par- 
ticulars, of the CIA’s media operations is 
a matter of public record. 

The House committee chaired by Otis 
Pike found that at least 29 per cent of 
the CIA’s .covert actions over the years 
“were for media and propaganda pro- 
jects.” This figure translates into secret 
CIA expenditures in the billions of dol- 
lars aimed at making other countries 
toe the covert American propaganda 
line. 

The Senate’s Church committee laid 
out in specific terms how as recently as 
1973 the CIA ran a shrill media cam- 
paign in Chile as part of its efforts of 
“advocating and encouraging the over- 
throw of a democratically elected gov- 
ernment.” 

The agency’s press operations includ- 
ed: 

• Pouring millions into El Mercurio, 
Chile's most well-known newspaper 
and most strident foe of the late Presi- 
dent Salvador Allende. A CIA internal 
memorandum found that El Mercurio 
and other agency-supported media out- 
lets played an important part in setting 
the stage for the coup against Allende. 

° Orchestrating the issuance of a pro- 
test statement attacking Allende by the 
Inter-American Pr,ess Association, a 
prestigious grouping of U.S. and Latin 
American newspapers, including The 
Washington Post. 

® Bringing to Chile scores of foreign 


reporters, mostly controlled CIA “as- 
sets” to report the agency’s line to the 
folks back home. This campaign was os- 
tensibly not aimed at American public • 
opinion, but an internal CIA memo 
quoted by the Church committee boasts 
that “replay of Chile theme materials” 
appeared in The New York Times and 
Washington Post. 

The Post editorial stated that the 
paper was “not insensitive to the feeling 
in some Third World places that they 
are swamped by the Western media” 
and suggested “their proper response is 
to strengthen their own media, as many 
(with Western aid) have done." 

This Post approach seems to be as- 
suming that even with significantly 
fewer resources available. Third World 
media can bolster themselves to. meet- 
Western competition. Even if such a 
self-help solution were possible, it would 
still offer these countries no protection 
from the subversion of foreign intelli- 

Mr. Marks is an associate of the . 
Center for National Security Studies, 
in Washington and co-editor of "The 
CIA Filer 

gence agencies. Notions of fair play/ 
which ran through The Post editorial*,: 
simply do not apply when the spooks 
are trying to buy up a newspaper or su-: 
born an editor, and the secret services, 
of the Third World apparently are not 
nearly so cleaver in guarding against 
this sort of thing as the big powers’ spy ’ 
agencies are at doing it. 

The Post complained about restric- 
tions placed on Western correspond 
dents. It made no mention that the CIA’ 
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PORTRAIT OK A COLO WARRIOR. 
Joseph Burkholder Smith. Putnam 
$11.95 ISBN 0-399-1 1788-1 
In 1951 Smith resigned as assistant pro- 
fessor of history at Dickinson College 
and became a member of the CIA. Ilis 
first overseas assignment was to Singa- 
pore in 1954 with the clandestine serv- 
ices. He learned the intricacies of 
Southeast Asian politics and tried to 
determine which of the feuding factions 
should he given U.S. support.'ln Singa- 
pore, Djakarta and Manila he had plen- 
ty of intelligence-gathering to do, but 
the bosses wanted him to concentrate 
on propagandizing, actively supporting 
the friendlies, and playing dirty tricks 


keeps some of these correspondents see, 
cretly on its payroll. As long as the 
agency refuses to give up the use of 
journalists, all reporters— including the 
innocent majority— will be suspect. 4 - 
Even if Western reporters do not have* 
the cultural biases that some in the- 
Third World accuse them of having, the 4 
existence of reporter-spies still giv^s. 
them the excuse to question the object 
tivity of the Western press. ' 

■ The Post urged that the Third World 
accept and purchase the product oC 
Western news services, such as The- 
Post's. Yet, some of these same services 
have been used by the QIA to spread 
propaganda. An example was a London- 
based feature outlet called Forum' 
World Features. Forum was an outright 
CIA front, and its board chairman from 
1966 to 1973 was John Hay Whitney, 
publisher of the International Herald 
Tribune, of which The Post is part own-, 
er. There is no evidence that either The 
Post or the Herald Tribune was used by 
the CIA, beyond apparent unknowing' 
“replay” of propaganda themes. Never- 
theless, one might not have been terri- 
bly surprised if after Forum’s CIA 
connection was revealed last year, Third 
World subscribers had drawn negative 
conclusions about all the news outlets 
with which Whitney was associated. 

The United States is not the only 
country that covertly tries to manipu- 
late foreign media. Our allies, including 
Britain, France and Israel, all do it. So, 
do the Soviets in a major way. H 

But we are Americans, and we are' 
supposed to be different. We proclaim 
to the world, as The Post editorial did; 
that foreigners would be better off 
they accepted our idea of a free press. *? 

It is totally inconsistent, in any case r 
to say that .foreign governments should 
not interfere with the media and not to 
condemn our own government for' 
doing just that to others. Just as we can-' 
not be the world’s policemen, we also 
should not be its censor. 

And in the meantime, until the CIA 
halts its media manipulation, we should 
at least be understanding of the desire 
of Third World countries to take action 
designed to maintain their freedom nof 
to be subverted by our own govern*- 
ment's propaganda operations. 


on the leftists. In Buenos Aires in 1962, 
Smith learned that the focus of his 
work would be on Castro, not Argen- 
tina, what with a $!00-mi!!ion herni- 
sphere-wide budget authorized to 
‘‘get” Fidel. He finally took early re- 
tirement in Mexico in 1973, dis- 
illusioned with work that had little to 
C J°. wit !\ «he CIA’s professed raison 
d ctre . 1 his is a penetrating look at the 
Agency’s everyday activities, consist- 
ently engrossing and eye-opening even 
though some readers may need a score- 
card to keep track of the foreign politi- 
cal factions and the acronyms of the 
many “unilateral” CIA departments 
and projects. [October 22) 


THE WAI L STREET JOURNAL, 

I Monday, Antr im 23 , 

Kord ordered the and other federal 
agencies to begin briefing his running mate, 
Sen, Robert Dole of Kansas. The President 
vacationing at Vail, Colo., after his conven- 
tion victory last week, was n-{x>rtcd plan- 
ntng on as many as four televised debates 
With ( urier during the campaign. The first 
may be Sept. 2K. 
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\rms report rewritten to suit Kissinqer? 


By Fred $. Hoffman 
Associated Press writer 

Washington 
Lt. Gen. Daniel O. Gra- 
ham, retired military in- 
telligence chief, says analysts 
rewrote an estimate of Soviet 
progres in missile warhead 
development after Henry A. 
Kissinger disagreed with' 
their original conclusions. 

“I was employed at the 
CIA when one fully coordi- 
nated National Intelligence 
Estimate (NIE) on Soviet 
strategic attack systems was 
returned for rewrite by Dr. 
Kissinger because he dis- 
agreed with certain con- 
clusions,” General Graham 
said. “It was rewritten.” ’ 
General Graham said Dr. 

; Kissinger, then head of the 
National Security Council 
(NSC), wanted the estimate 
to indicate faster Russian 
progress toward achieving 
multiple independently targe- 
table warheads "(MIRVs). 
“The estimate was changed 
in his direction,” General 
Graham said. 

He recalled that the in- 
cident occurred in late 19C9 
or early 1970 when the Nixon 

NEW YORK TIMES 
2 Sept. 1976 


administration was working 
toward an agreement with 
the Soviet Union on limiting 
strategic nuclear weapons. 

The general, who retired 
last January as director of 
the Defense Intelligence 
Agency, suggested that Dr. 
Kissinger wanted a more 
ominous intelligence estimate 
to support arguments that 
such an agreement was im- 
perative to curb Soviet mis- 
-sile gains. 

An associate of Secretary 
of State Kissinger said Gen- 
eral Graham’s version of the 
incident was overdrawn and 
“not quite a fair representa- 
tion” of what happened. “I 
don’t believe that Kissinger 
sent the National Intelligence 
Estimate back to get a differ- 
ent conclusion,” the Kis- 
singer associate said. 

“He probably told them to 
look at the NIE again and 
consider all possible inter- 
pretations of the evidence. 
There was a fair amount of 
debate in Washington at the 
time about the Russian S9 
missile and whether they 
were MIRVing it. “I would 
seriously doubt that Kissinger 


tsEill to Open 



would tell the technicians 
what to conclude. To my 
knowledge, he has never done 
that.” 

The CIA was given an . op- 
portunity to comment but did 
not do so. 

General Graham men- 
tioned the incident briefly and 
without detail in an article in 
Strategic Review, journal of 
the privately financed United 
States Strategic Institute. He 
elaborated in an interview. 

As General Graham re- 
called it, the original con- 
clusion reached by specialists 
from various government in- 
telligence agencies was that 
the Russians had more likely 
tested a shotgun-style mul- 
tiple warhead (MRV) than 
the more sophisticated 
MIRV, which could be aimed 
precisely at separate targets. 

“The evidence was not 
clear at the time to say it 
was a MIRV,” General Gra- 
ham said. “I myself felt it 
was more likely an MRV de- 
velopment. But Kissinger 
didn’t like the conclusion 
which the whole intelligence 
community came up with af- 
ter lots of hours of wrangling. 

It arrived back at the Office 


of National Estimates with a 
suggestion that he didn’t like 
it. So they came up with an- 
other conclusion more to his 
liking. It went back to the 
NSC with heavier emphasis 
on MIRV.” 

General Graham, who was 
on the staff of the NIE office 
at the time, said, “We were 
pretty annoyed.” 

Asked why Dr. Kissinger 
might have sought a different 
conclusion, General Graham 
said he could only speculate, 
but that it is his belief that 
Dr. Kissinger wanted to un- 
derscore the urgency of get- 
ting an arms limitation agree- 
ment. 

“At that time, the more 
horrendous the Soviet devel- 
opments, the more necessary 
it would be to cut off their nu- 
clear weapons growth with an 
arms limitation agreement,” 
General Graham said. 

The United States and Rus- 
sia completed their first 
SALT agreement in 1972, but 
it placed no limits on MIRV 
warheads. In 1973, the Penta- 
gon announced officially that 
the Russians had successfully 
tested MIRV-armed missiles. 
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| 17 IS OLE AIM to he cofiiemporarv. 
Inciting. and to deliver solid enterfain- 


By The Associated Press 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 1 — 
Some 50 Federal boards would 
be required to conduct most of 
their business in public under 
a “sunshine” bill that Congress 
has. sent to President Ford. Mr. 
Ford has said that basically 
he agrees with the philosophy 
;of such legislation. 

The measure received final 
Congressional approval, yester- 
day when both houses,- which 
previously approved differing 
versions, passed a combined 
measure. The House vote was 
384 to 0, while the Senate ap- 
proved the measure by voice, 
vote. | 

The bill, entitled Government 
in the Sunshine, also requires 
Federal boards to avoid off-the- 
record communications about 
cases put before them. 

It covers about 50 boards and 
’commissions, including the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, the Federal 
Reserve Board and tha Federal 
Power Commission. 

Last February, President Ford 
said, "Basically I agree with the 
I philosophy of <ih& Sunshiny 


bill.” However, he added: 
“There may be some meetings 
held by agencies or depart- 
ments in the Federal Govern- 
ment where there would havei 
to be confidentiality main- 
tained.” 

The boards would be required 
to announce meetings at least 
a week in advance. They would 
be allowed to close their meet- 
ings only under specified cir- 
cumstances, when certain types 
of information were under dis- 
cussion. 

These would include defense 
and foreign policy matters, in- 
ternal personnel affairs, private 
'commercial data, criminal and 
other law-enforcement matters 
and information that might in- 
vade an individual’s privacy. 

Transcripts or minutes of 
closed meetings would have to 
be kept. Courts could review 
decisions to close the sessions 
and, if they found cause, could 
order information released. 

The bill would prohibit “ex 
parte” communications intend- 
ed to influence decisions — that 
is, unofficial contacts outside 
the regular proceedings ancl 


jmeni — ;i> wd! the :nos! ip-to-duie 

(reports on mystery film-., books and 
j television.*' write the editors of the 
I new mnga/.ifie Mystery \h>;fh!v. In nd- 
jtlition to mystery and suspense stories, 
j each issue contains a review section. 
I «m interview, pu/v.les and quizzes, a 
jca>h contest, and a column by a former 
! jLXA^piiobjyMn sj i na I yst_ covering new 
| development s "In' The real world of 
, spties. detection and criminoiogv." 
j I he annual subscription i.e.e is SJ0 
j($12 foreign). A single copy costs Si. 

\ Mystery Monthly is distributed nation- 
: ally in Independent News Manuscripts. 
Review copies of books, and all other 
correspondence, should be sent to.\/w- 
tcry Monthly , 119 AV. 57ih Si New 
York, N.Y. 10019. 


records between agency deci-l 
sion-makers and outsiders with 
an interest in the outcome. 

Representative Bella S. 
Abzug, Democrat of Manhat- 
tan, head of a subcommittee 
that handled the bill, said the 
“sunshine” law would “assure 
that decisions affecting millions, 
of Americans which have too 
often been made at informal 
sessions, will no longer be per- 
mitted to be made in meetings 
closed to the press and public.” 
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There are no answers. There are only questions. 

— Jean Malaquais 

mum 


fpi 

h*».ot Hir.H and 


Harlot High and Low was 
.the English title given to Splendeurs el inheres dcs cour- 
tisanes, one of Balzac’s best novels. 1 he book was con- 
cerned as much with secret police as with, the prosti- 
tutes who passed through its pages, but then whores and 
political agents made a fair association for Balzac. The 
harlot, after all, inhabited the world of ns if. You paid 
your money and the harlot acted for a little while when 
she was a good harlot — as if she loved you, and that was 
a more mysterious proposition than one would think, for 
it is always mysterious to play a role. It is equal in a 
sense to living under cover. At her best, the harlot was a 
different embodiment of a fantasy for each client, and at 
; those moments of existence most intense for herself, the 
! role she assumed became more real than the reality of her 
profession. 

; ’ A harlot high and low. The pores of society breathe a 
new metaphor — the enigma of intelligence itself. For 
we do not know if the people who make our history are 
! more intelligent than we think, or whether stupidity 
! rules the process of thought at its highest level. Is America 
1 governed by accident more than we are ready to suppose, 

; or by design? And if by design, is the design sinister? 

1 Arc the actors playing roles more intricate than we cx- 
; pect? Trying to understand whether our real history is 
public or secret, exposed or— -at the highest level — under- 
ground, is equal to exploring the opposite theaters of our 
| cynicism and our paranoia. 

For instance, we may be getting ready to decide that 
the CIA was the real producer of Watergate (that avant- 
garde show!), but where is the proof? We have come to 
a circular place. The CIA occupies that region in the 
modern mind where every truth is obliged to live in its 
denial; facts are wiped out by artifacts; proof enters the 
- logic of counterproof and we are in the dream; matter 
, breathes next to antimatter. 

There are Americans whose careers are composed of 
fact. One does not begin to comprehend certain men 
. without their collections of fact. It would probably be 
crucial to know if Harry S. Truman had been happy or 
angry on a given day since that would enter the event 
of the day. He lives on an elementary level of biography. 




There arc personalities, however, like Marilyn Monroe, 
for whom there are no emotional facts. It does not matter 
on any particular occasion if she was pleased or annoyed, 
timid or bold, even successful or unsuccessful. Her mood 
did not matter on a given day since she would as easily be 
feeling the opposite five minutes later. Moreover, she was 
an actress. She was able to simulate the opposite of what 
she felt. Since she was surrounded by people in show 
business who felt no need to be accurate if that interfered 
with a good story, one could not begin to discover the 
facts about such a woman, only the paradoxes. It may be 
that the difficulties in coming to know Marilyn Monroe 
offer a modest rrmdc! for our penetration of Central 
Intelligence. 


A Itey m Sociology 

Questions of soda! class and snobbery have 'always 
been very important in the CIA. Wish its roots in the 
wartime Office of Strategic Services ( the letters OSS 
were said, only half -jokingly, to stand for "Oh So 
Social the agency has long been known for its 
concentration of Eastern Establishment, Ivy League 
types. Allen Dulles, a former American diplomat 
and Wall Street lawyer with impeccable connections 
and credentials, set the tone for an agency full of 
Roosevelts , Ihmdys, Cleveland Amorv’s brother Rob- 
ert, and other scions of America's leading families. 
There have been exceptions, to be sure, but most of 
the CIA's top leaders have been while, Anglo-Saxon , 
Protestant, and graduates of the right Eastern schools. 
While changing limes and ideas have diffused the in- 
fluence of the Eastern elite throughout the govern- 
ment as a whole, the CJA remains perhaps the last 
bastion in official Washington of WASP power, or at 
least the slowest to adopt the principle of equal 
opportunity. 

— Victor Marchetti and John D. Marks, 
The CIA and the Cult of Intelligence 
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? HAT A BAUY! KNOWN AFFEC- 
tionately as the Company, it was delivered to America 
by the Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1919, and grew 
from 5,000 employees in 1950 to 15,000 by 1955. Because 
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The CIA is currently the owner of one of the big- 
gest — if not the biggest — fleets of ** commercial ' ’ air- 
planes in the world. Agency proprietaries include 
Air America. Air Asia. Civil Air Transport. Inter - 
mountain Aviation, Southern Air Transport , and 
several other air charter companies around the world 
. . . [but] CIA headquarters . . . has never been able to 1 
compute exactly the number of planes fawn by the 
airlines it owns, and personnel figures for the pro- 
prietaries are similarly imprecise. An agency holding 
company, the Pacific Corporation , including Air 
America and Air Asia , alone accounts for almost 
20,000 people, more than the entire work force of the 
parent CIA. For years this vast activity was domi- 
nated and controlled by cine contract agent, George 
Poole , who later was elevated to the rank of a career 
officer . Even then his operation was supervised, part 
time, by only a single senior officer who lamented 
- that he did not know "what the hell was going on” 

— The CIA and the Cult of Intelligence 

the old OSS was not nearly large enough to make up its 
cadres, the CIA raided the FBI to obtain some of its first 
agents (thereby commencing an immense feud with J. 
Edgar Hoover) and also did its *best to strip the army, 
the nayy, the air force, the State Department, and virtu- 
ally every other government bureau of good personnel. 
There was, after all, a vision. The potential functions of 
the CIA were calculated to become immense. They be- 
came immense. All intelligence was the purview. There 
was no reason, for instance, why the best long-term 
weather forecasts in America should not derive from 
CIA weather experts — knowledge of the weather helped 
crops; large crops were an instrument of foreign policy. 
No vein, therefore, of American business or culture was 
independent of Intelligence — not finance, media, eco- 
nomic production, labor-management relations, cinema, 
statistical theory, fringe groups, Olympic teams. There 
was no natural end lo topics the CIA could legitimately 
interest itself in. 

Since we live in an age of general systems, where all 
knowledge is assumed to live ultimately in the same 
field as other knowledge, so, from its inception, the CIA 
looked to draw its experts from every field: bankers, 
journalists, lobbyists, colonels, professors, commodores, 
soil-erosion specialists, diplomats; business consultants, 
students, lawyers, doctors, poison specialists, art experts, 
public-relations men, magazine editors, movie technicians. 
Out of every occupation in American life, men and 
womep were drawn to make up the first cadres of the 
CIA, and they were often the best in their field. 

Because the Cf A, like other government bureaus, had a 
table of organization which limited the rank and salary of 
its employees, the Company had from the beginning an 
army of officers serving as privates. There was not room 
for the amount of ambition in its ranks. People moved 
out of the CIA almost as quickly as they went in and re- 
turned to universities, businesses, other government de- 
partments, and major foundations, or back to their pre- 
vious occupations in American life. Of course, a banker 
who had been a CIA man and was now in finance again 
was hardly the same banker. Nor had he necessarily left 
the CIA. if it had been the most exciting experience of 
his life and/or the most patriotic, he had sentimental 
loyalties to the Company. He was out of the CiA but still 
an effective member of it. Sometimes he might even be on 
call for special jobs or be asked for privileged information 
on the movements of his financial community. 

Like the breaking out cf a virus from the host cell, the 
metastasis of a cancer colony, or the leavening of yeast in 
bread — depending on one’s point of view — the CIA of- 
fered a suffusion into the joints and pores of American 
life so complete that no master list of its active and re- 
serve members (not to speak of its devoted sympathizers) 
was cyer available. One CIA man could never know for 
certain whether a CIA man \\ bo had left the CIA did not 
still belong to it, and if he did. there were often excellent 


reasons no record should exist, particularly if he belonged 
to the Company as to a club, and took no salary. Some 
agents who left the CIA but were stili in it, or of it, might 
have given reports every week of their life. Others may 
never have reported once. Like ‘‘moles'* — it is the C.IA 
word — they waited underground through the seasons 
working at their private career in order :o be of eventual 
use. Some old agents might still he reliable, some might 
no! — some might report only to one old friend in the 
agency. No one would be certain finally who belonged 
and who did nor. In places like the State Department, 
one could begin to guess, but never know, whether the 
first allegiance of many a foreign-service ofiicer was to 
the State desk or to the Company’s cover. Since the lead- 
ers of the . CIA came from a social, financial, and corpo- 
rate elite, it could be said that the agency was the militant 
arm of the Establishment, an order of potential martyrs to 
Henry Luce’s American Century. 



of funds: Nobody is meant to know where all the Com- 
pany’s sources of money originate nor how they begin 
to end. At the core of many a CIA operation is the need 
for sccrccv in the use of money. Some foreign official has 
to be bought, or expensive military equipment must be left 
as a gift in another country. If spies are to be piiid, and 
foreign companies infiltrated, if Central American troops 
are to be trained for invasion forces, and drug traffics 
infiltrated for the information they will supply on Indo- 
chinese troop movements, if a hundred semilegal or near- 
to-criminal patriotic activities need to be lubricated with- 
out congressional grit in the hearings, then money has lo 
pass down to active operative levels in the middle regions 
of the Company without sciupulous bookkeeping. It was 
better for the director of the CIA not to know what his 
agents were up to, not if he had to testify on oath before 
congressional committees. What one did not know, one 
could not tell. It was therefore the essence of policy for 
no one to he in command of more information than he 
needed — a cellular society has to have waterproof com- 
partments. enclaves. Money, therefore, did not always 
have to be accounted ‘or; indeed, it often was put into 
an activity on no more than the word of the good charac- 
ter (and/or good family) of die agent who requisitioned 
it. No word needed to conic back on what had been done 
with the bread, who was bought, who was killed, who 
made a profit. 1 

i Since inside information on foreign currencies, or the 
, domestic commodities market and gold market, or ad- 
‘ Vance warning of a devaluation in the dollar, was as 
; available on occasion as money, it is unthinkable that 
1 some of the Wall Street men in the CIA did not make 
secret investments for I lie agency (that is, for their en- 
clave in the agency) which soon brought back huge 
profits by virtue ol the secret information which had first 
encouraged the investment. That kind of surplus could 
now be used for ullrasecret operations or for even more 
resplendent financial investments, ft is nove’istically intoxi- 
cating to contemplate the pyramiding of wealth which 
must have gone on in some enclaves of the CIA. What 
a congeries of friendly and competitive financial empires 
may have begun to exist within the agency! For all we 

} I he Pike committee tn Congress had a withheld report 
(published in the Village Voice. February 16, 1676} which 
decided that the real intelligence budget is not $1 tuition, the 
estimate given to Congress, hut is " closer to $10 billion,’' the 
missing $7 billion being buried in the appropriations a} other 
departments. 1 en billion dollars is roughly equal to the annual 


budget of /Vcu’ York City. 
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know, and wc will not soon know, half-rhc Swiss lianks 
arc now controlled by agents, facets, wings, arms, commit- 
tees, councils, operators, and officers of the CIA. Con- 
templating the mix of real names and false names, actual 
companies and fronts, declared and secret investment, 
legal and illegal accounting, fair and flawed computers, 
it is doubtful that we will ever be able to measure the 
wealth manipulated by the CIA. Add to this the inevitable 
intimacies and financial intci relations of such prime 
possibilities as Hughes, Vesco, and {. Paul Getty, plus the 
covert investments of the agency in any number of multi- 
national corporations (with the Mafia and without) — !o, 
it is not so difficult to think that the economic history of 
the Arab nations may yet be seen to shine by the secret 
light of the Company's resources. One cannot, of course, 
know. It is just that it is easier to believe in such a 
scenario than to assume that all those proud, powerful 
Company patriots with their comprehensive information 
and financial skills never used CIA money to make money 
that did not have to be accounted Tor. 

Besides, it would be interesting to guess the magnitude 
of the CIA’s secret funds. Out of the real SlO-billion 
Intelligence budget would come the seed money for con- 
cealed investments; if the process has been going on for 
25 years with continuous reinvestment, then these secret 
investments could total by now anywhere from S25- 
billion to $100 billion, not an impossible sum for the 25 
years it has been burgeoning if wc compare it to the 
income of the CIA's senior partner, the Mafia — but we 
anticipate. 


/ have worked on projects with many CIA men 
so unaware oj the entire operation that '(hey had no 
realization and awareness of the roles of other CIA 
men working on the same project. I weald know of 
this because inevitably somewhere along the line 
both groups would come to the Department oj De- 
fense for support. I actually designed a special office 
in the Pentagon with but one door off the corridor. 
Inside, it had a single room with one secretary. How- 
ever, off her office there war, one more door that led 
to two more offices with a third doorway leading to 
yet another office, which was hidden by the door 
from the secretary's room. I had to do this because 
[ at times we had CIA groups with us who were not 
1 “Mowed to meet each other . mid who most certainly 
would not have been there had they known that the 
others were there. (For the record, the office was 
‘tDWQO — it may have been changed by now; but it 
stayed that way for many years.) 

— L. Fletcher P rooty. The Secret Team 

It is inevitable that there should be a loss to CIA agents 
of a clear boundary to their identity. A man may work in 
the CIA for twenty years and never perform the role his 
title suggests he is performing. 7 wo men may work side 
by side in the same office for ten years and never learn 
the other s real work, or to the contrary may know the 
work intimately but not have a due on what it is designed 
to cover. A man’s wife may only guess at his real activi- 
ties. Old moles who have been working, at a separate 
career for years might find themselves suddenly activated 
as agents and have to deal with CIA men who are present 
under a new cover themselves. 

After years of such work, one may no longer be certain 
of one's own function, loyalty, or sanity— one can hardly 
be certain of the identity of one’s friends, and one can 
never be sure the CIA has or has not made a new piece of 
history. It is impossible, for example, for anyone in the 
Company ever to he positive the agency had absolutely 
nothing to do with the assassinations of the sixties. In 
such a medium of existence, paranoia is equal to logic 
itself, and an infinite number of scenarios may dance 
on the head of a pin. There is always the unforgettable 
paradigm of the double agent Azev, who. in the years 
before the Russian Revolution, spied on the Bolsheviks 
for the czarist police, but in the course of his false Bolshe- 
vik duties murdered czarist police with such daring that 
Azov rose high in Bolshevik circles and became one of 
Lenin's most trusted men. Indeed, Lenin could not at first 
believe the captured files of the czarist police although 


they gave unimpeachable evidence that A zev was a 
double agent. Where is the root of identity in that kind 
of man? 

I , T) , ,e J 1Um T 1 is tIivit,cd: inl ° a fight lobe and a 

felt Jobe; a bold side and a cautious one; a moralist and 
a sinner; a radical and a conservative; a live lover and 
a dead one; a wit and an idiot; a hard worker and a 
sloth. We are all ourselves, and to some degree we are 
the opposite of ourselves. Consider the overlays of per- 
sonality which accompany these shifts of identity when 
a cover story is added— there must be an actual need to 
function as double agents now that the psyche has been 
already once divided! Then contemplate the variety of 
political activities which take place within the Company 
from the right-wingers of the John Birch. Society to the 
social engineers who brood in private over The New 
York Review of Books ; consider the ideological wars 
which go on between cold warriors and lovers of detente, 
between those who would presumably die for more 
government and those who wouldn’t mind killing for less. 
If v/e take into account the functional need of the agency 
to have its enclaves cut off from responsibility or ac- 
countability, and in turn the natural propensity of these 
enclaves to become — in compensation for the dirtiness 
of tne work political, that is. to fight for political ends 
within the CIA and maneuver for power at the top, as 
well as engage in capers on their own to affect the internal 
history of the United States, how then can they not use 
every tool ranging from straight financial manipulation 
to Syndicate involvement to assassination? Yes, try to 
keep up (if you are the director) with the movements 
of agents in the CIA attempting to infiltrate rival enclaves. 
The mind icels. The scenarios do a dervish. To live with 
a role is to live as an actor — so soon as the role is more 
satisfying than the life, all clear boundaries of identity 
are lost. All the more reason, then, for the CIA man to 
try to find an identity within his false identity by way of 
some enclave that satisfies his political needs’ It is a way 
of saying he looks for a secret political action which will 
seem authentic to him— an action that can cut through 
the confusion of enigmatic projects and multiple identities 
in order to give the country what it really needs, that is, 
what he believes America secretly desires. 

It is against the background of this mammoth of shuffled 
identities, concealed fortunes, fever-hot enclaves, secret 
killers, paranoid visions, osmotic bureaucratic walls, per- 
vasive unaccountability, double agents, infiltrated capers, 
and cross capers that we attempt to look at Watergate. If 
what has been proposed already is valid at all, then we can 
■be certain no clear picture will come to us soon. It is 
'better to recognize that we are blind and can only try, 
i through the distorted reverberation of the echo, to im- 
: P rove our knowledge of the mood. Of course, that is the 
true perception of the blind. 


i n 

; A Hitch in Historiography 

1 1 aide man ordered an exhaustive investigation in- 
; to O Brian’s nddtionship with billionaire Howard 
j Hughes. Catdfield reported back in a Jan. 25. P17I. 

| memo that the investigation could bubblegum in 
\ Nixon's face. 

j The Hughes organization's " tentacles touch many 
■ extremely sensitive areas of government," cautioned 
Caulfield , “cacti of which is fraught with potential 


for Jack Anderson type cxptj.nucs.*' 2 . 

"“Jack Anderson, the Washington Post, 
June 6. !974 


The phantom billionaire repeatedly insisted upon 
total secrecy. He didn't want " the most microscopic 
chance of the slightest hint being accidentally dropped 
to anyone," stressed a typical memo. Another time 
he declared that Jds informants “put their very lives 
in jeopardy with some of the disclosures they make to 
me. and if they thought this information went to any - 


meet Mid tea before long 




'Maheu’s tentacles. . , \y c u ,](i 
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body — no in:;! ter 
inform m<\" 


whom — they would nol continue to 
— jack Anderson, Mav 25, 1974 


Howard fluidics has no: beer, interviewed or 
photographed by any pressman since f 95$. 

— Stephen Fay, ci aL, Hoax 


I 



satisfies some idea in us of the giant amoeba or master 
spider. If he first appeared on the screen of the Amer- 
ican media as a wealthy and prodigiously eccentric young 
man, reminiscent of Orson WVlie* at the beginning of 
Citizen Kane, he ended as one of the wealthiest recluses 
and most mysterious right-wingers of history (that is, as- 
suming it was Hughes who jib; died and not one of Ins 
— more than one — legendary doubles). He is at once the 
principle of total invisibility in public life and a gargoyle 
out of The Day of the Locust. We think fondly of young 
Hughes, his racing planes, and his movies: Scar face. The 
Trout Page, and Hell's Angels: his stars: George Raft. 
Jean Harlow, Bob Mitchum. Jane Russell; and then we 
read of the old gink who abhors bacteria as Dracula fears 
the cross. 

Hughes kepi his last wife, mode actress fean 
Peters , on a yo-yo string. He would disappear for 
long stretches ami send her endearing but false mes- 
sages. ... 

In 1965, he promised to hare Thanksgiving dinner 
with her. But because of his fear of germs, he told 
her to sit across the room from him. She walked out 
in a huff. 

The following year , he persuaded her to join him 
in Boston where he promised they would settle down. 
But again, he kept her at across -i he- room distance. 
She put up with it for three dues. 

— Jack Anderson. May 25. 1974 

Since secrecy was h;s antiseptic, the media are often 
tempted to portray his venture* a> absurd. The story of 
the $350-million CIA contract for the Glomar Explorer 
came out in the press as a* huge and peculiar sum for 
the CIA to pay Hughes to design a boat that could 
"retrieve military codes and nuclear warheads from a 
Soviet submarine sunk three miles deep in the Pacific . . . 
[especially] since the codes were outdated and the value 
of the other information was negligible/' 3 

Of course, the Soviet submarine might only have been 
the cover. Maybe, it was wiser to assume the CIA had 
grown concerned with finding a new source of minerals 
to compete with Third World cartels. They could have 
"awarded Hughes the 3750 million to develop an advanced 
technology for underwater mining— thereby giving 
Hughes a head start toward a bonanza with more potential 
than oil. . . /’ 4 

The Glomar bonanza could leave Hughes, by some 
counts already the wealthiest man in the world, an order 
of magnitude wealthier. But then for two decades Hughes 
must have been suffering something like the psychosis of 
a heavyweight champion. (Every heavyweight champion 
has to be a fraction insane since he cannot know if he is 
the greatest fighter alive or if some unseen maniac of the 
martial arts is getting ready to destroy him in an alley.) 
So Hughes had to wonder whether lie was making history 
or was only a servant of the history the CIA might he 


3 Howard Kohn, "Strange Bedfellows — The Hughes-Nixon- 
Lonsky Connection.” Rolling Stun-. 

4 ” St range lied ft llous.” 

6 


making through him. He could not know, and no one 
looking on from the outside could know, how much of the 
CIA was part of his operation or how much of his oper- 
ation was directed by the CIA. Indeed, was there even 
a live man named Hughes at the center of it all, or was 
there a Special Committee? 5 Sullicc it that whatever entity 
was comprised by his name. Hughes had properties. Since 
wc don’t know what we are dealing with, let us designate 
it HUGHES. 

hughes’s corporations earned more than half a billion 
dollars a year from government contracts alone and 
52 such contracts were with the CIA. That was. the 
largest number held by any corporate entity with the 
Company, Time fortified such figures: "During the past 
ten years Hughes Aircraft, which relies almost exclusively 
on Government work, has won nearly $6 billion in Gov- 
ernment contracts. . , . There was also about 6 billion 
dollars more in secret contracts with the CIA over ihis 
period. . . . Asserts one former Pentagon official , ‘Their 
interests are completely merged / " 6 So, hughes, whoever 
hughes was, might begin to look like the pope of Avi- 
gnon to any director of the CIA. If an enclave needed 
funds for a special caper, who was better than hughes 
to fund it? hughes was Daddy Warbucks to the CIA. 
hughes owned half of Las Vegas, hughes, by way of 
various intermediaries, had absorbed it from Meyer Lan- 
sky. Since the CIA already had associations with Lansky, 
easily as old as their mutual attempts to assassinate Castro, 
the Company could now, by wav of hughes and Las 
Vegas, enter into another majestic interface with the 
Mafia, that is, with half the labor unions of America, and 
nearly all of the entertainment industries, the construction 
industries, the highway, travel, and tourist industries, not 
to speak of the more celebrated nonlcgal industries like 
prostitution, pornv, narcotics, and — the finest operation 
yet discovered for laundering huge sums of money and 
evading the IRS — gambling. (If the Mafia had detested the 
very mood and atmosphere of gambling casinos, it would 
still have been obliged to get into the business for the 
legerdemain it offered to heavy sums.) In turn, the high- 
potential money in the CIA would want to discharge 
into the great sea of Syndicate wealth. There the take — 
voices fill in awe — came to $50 billion a year, and that 

w'as twice General Motors* if only half the size of the 
defense budget. . 


CIA officials asked Mahcu to enlist Syndicate men 
for the Castro murderer . . . and authorized him to 
pay $150,000 for the hit. M alien told the Church 
committee he hesitated initially because he feared the 
project might interfere with his work, for Howard 
Hughes, who also had retained Mahan's services. 
But Mahcu said he agreed to the assignment after 
informing Hughes of the murder plot— and, according 
to one source, gaining the billionaire’s approval. Tor 
the project Maheu called on joint Resell i, Sant Gian- 
cana and Santo Trafftcanie. 1 



*The hotly of the Hughes who died in April of this year 
hud its fingerprints i becked “ against genuine Hughes prints 
on fie with the TBl i:t Washington. It was.” Time says cheer ■ 
fully (Aptit ! 9. "Hughes, all right.” Of coarse that as- 

sumes no one in the milts oj identification has ever been able 
to switch a set of prints. 

^Tinie also say until V)7 1 did the IRS subject the 
Hughes holdings to an overall audit; the rend is of that audit 
have been kept secret.” 

'/"Strange Bedfellows /' In excerpt, out of respect for the 
source's punctuation. Hughes will appear in lowercase. 
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an e.vFBI agent on special retainer to the CIA since 1954, 
as a man of variety and dimension, a veritable fixer, but 
such words do not elucidate the physics implicit in his 
personal forces. Rather, Mahcu is known in Intelligence 
as a "pivotal" figure — the roads go through his -tollbooth. 
We will learn for instance from the Pike committee that 
pornographic movies were sometimes made with CIA 
funds to blackmail people and "one of these was titled 
‘Happy Days’ with Mr. Robert Mahcu as casting director, 
make-up man. cameraman and director." The detail is 
cited not to olfcr us the opportunity to rise in moral height 
above M a lieu so much as to loosen our imagination. He 
was also for a time the most visible hughes representa- 
tive in public life. "You are me to the outside world, 
reads one memo to Mahcu. 8 "Go see Nixon as my special 
confidential emissary,” says another in the spring of '68. 
"A Republican victory this year ... could be realized 
under our sponsorship and supervision every inch of the 
way.” 9 muches even had a $600,000 French colonial 
mansion built for Mahcu on the Desert Inn grounds. 


Intertel’s owner was James Crosby* good friend and host 
of Rcbozo and Nixon. Crosby was also the chairman of 
Resorts International, an immense gambling-and-tourist 
complex in the Bahamas which (with many a camou- 
flage) had been taken over from Meyer Lansky by the 
CIA. (Brave men grow bold in the Caribbean and gentle- 
men turn into pirates.) Resorts International came 
right out . of the Crosby Miller Corporation, in which a 
controlling interest had been acquired in 195$ by Mary 
Carter Paint, a corporation originally gotten up by Allen 
Dulles and Thomas H. Dewey. 

If the CIA hierarchy had icons analogous to the May- 
J Bower, they were Allen Dulles, Thomas E. Dewey, and 
! the Mary Carter Paint Company. By such cachet James 
; Crosby of Interte! was to Maheu 's CIA pornies and as- 
sassination capers as Louisburg Square to Scollay Square. 
In addition. Interte! may also have been in position to 
offer hughes the Glomar Explorer contract if he would 
take them on. That meant letting Maheu go. Since Mahcu 
knew a lot about hughes, it was a big payment for a real 


The first time he entertained for lunch the casino 
managers . . . Mahcu tapped his water glass for atten- 
tion. Then, to the astonishment of his Las Vegas col- 
leagues , Robert Mahcu said grace.' 0 


"O’Brien and Maheu are longtime friends from the 
Boston area. . . . During the Kennedy administration 
there apparently was continuous liaison between 
O’Brien and Maheu” 

— Memo from John Dean to H. R. Haldeman, 
January 26, 1971. 11 

There was, of course, the dedicate matter that 
Hughes wanted to hire me but didn’t want to meet 
me face to face. Maheu raised the issue — he said 
that was simply Hughes’s style of operation, that he, 
Maheu , had worked for the man for years, and was 
his chief executive officer, but had never met him. 

, Larry O’Brien, No Final Victories 

After Hubert Humphrey’s defeat in 196S, Larry O’Brien 
was relatively at liberty. The new administration might be 
Republican, but O’Brien had not worked as postmaster 
general and chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee nor managed the presidential campaigns of Ken- 
nedy, Johnson, and Humphrey for too little. Nobody 
had more contacts in Washington than Larry O’Brien. 
From early in 196S on, even as Maheu was being confiden- 
tial emissary to Nixon, so was he also being instructed to 
hire O’Brien as ulgiics’s Washington representative; but 
it was only in October, 1969, after a stretch for O’Bnen 
on Wall Street, that the consulting firm O’Brien Asso- 
ciates was formed and given a hughes contract at 
$15,000 a month. The arrangement, however, soon faced 
complications. By late 1970, hughes had decided to re- 
place Maheu with Intertel. 


* Although this is not widely known, an increasing 

■ number of big corporations in recent years have 
! cither established private intelligence units or hired 
i intelligence consultants from the CIA, the FBI, the 
i DJA, the Internal Security Division of the Justice 

■ Department, the Treasury, the Secret Service , or the 
, Internal Revenue Service. The purpose is, basically, 

to protect a corporation’s own secrets or acquire other 
corporations’ secrets in the cver-competitive business 
world. A whole underworld of corporate intelligence 
has thus developed. 

Several organizations in the United States openly 
offer corporate intelligence services. The most impor- 
tant is Intertel. ... 

— Tad Szulc. Compulsive Spy 

It could be said that Intertel had better CIA comivc* 
lions than Maheu. In fact, they were socially superior. 
9 David Tinnin , Just About Everybody vs. Howard Hughes. 
Hbid. 

loibid. , , _ 

u/. Anthony Lukm, Nightmare — The Underside of the 


peril. 

The changeover, in 1970 was accomplished with the max- 
imum of mystery. The man, Hughes, six feet four incites, 
reported to weigh 97 pounds and. by a Las Vegas doctor’s 
I report, next to death, gave over his authority to Maheu ’s 
{most determined enemies with a proxy wnich enabled, 
j these enemies to bring IntertePs security force into the 
! casinos and drive out Maheu V troops, a dramatic night 
; for Las Vegas, whose citizens were learning about this 
! time that a tall thin man, claimed by his proxy-holders to 
: be Howard Hughes, had been smuggled out of Ins saac- 
; tuary-in the penthouse of the Desert Inn and been flown to 
the Bahamas (even though he was next to death and 
swore he would never ffy again) . There were some, Maheu 
among them, who offered the mordant suspicion that 
hughes was now a karmic transplant, but then there 
were others who had been supposing the same since 1953, 
when the man, Hughes, stopped seeing anyone but a few 
Hughes Tool Company executives and/or his rotating 
male nurse-secretaries It five), who received all messages 
for him. Maybe, by the time of the move to tue Bahamas* 
hughes was going into his second karmic transpiam; 
maybe hughes was now a computer not unrelated :o 
octopus at Langley. 

But such speculations take us too fast down the strearrt- 
Lct us keep to what we may suppose we know. It seems 
dear that hughes, now divested of Maheu. would r.ot 
necessarily want to keep Maheu’s friend in his employ. 
Of course, dropping O’Brien would hardly be fail-safe. 
It was not comfortable to estimate how much O Brien 
had learned about the CIA from Maheu (if for that mat- 
ter O’Brien had had a great deal to learn about the CIA). 


a|.U 



t r 1 1 l.I.HSS. THE I U\NSll.i 
were made. Sometime after Intertel toox over from 
Maheu. HUGHES replaced O'Brien with Bob Bennett. The 
son of Senator Wallace Bennett (R). from Utah. Hob Ben- 
nett was a churchgoing Mormon; in fact, he \vu> pan of 
the three-man bishopric of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints in Arlington. Virginia, a detail of du- 
bious interest until it is fortified witn the knowledge that a 
large number of hughes aides, assistants, and top execu- 
tives were Mormons: indeed. Maheu’s most devoted enemies 
in hughes were Mormons. We might wonder how such 
religious fellows would comport themselves in La< Vegas, 
but°lhere is always a tendency to underrate the sects we 
know least. It seems, consulting the Encyclopaedia Bri - 


Nixon Years. 
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tcmnica. that a secret Mormon society called the Denite- 
was organized for foscph Smith in October, 1838. Thev 
Jjad “the avowed purpose of supporting Smith at ail haz- 
ards, of upholding the authority of his revelation and de- 
crees as superior to the laws, of the land, and of helpin'* 
him to get possession, first of the state, then of the United 
States, and ultimately of the world.*- 

It would be an investigators pleasure to now reveal 
that there is a modern-day Onnitc enclave in the C!\ 
reaching out to the Danites in hughes, hut we shall ha;e 

to content on i selves with the only Mormon we have 

Hob Hen nett — and his relations to Chuck Colson and 
Howard Hunt. 

Uennett had been a director of congressional relations 
at the Department of Transportation, to wit, a public-re- 
lations man and lobbyist. Needless to say, both are splen- 
did positions for a mole, hi addition, any work Bennett 
could find concerning highway construction might brine 
him, if lie cho>e. close to the Mafia; he was therein* twice- 
connected to voyage our from his one third of a bishopric. 
Since lie had also been friends with Chuck Colson since 
196S, and lately of quiet service as the White House 
contact (that is, informer) in the Department of Trans- 
portation. Bennett was on his way to being his own 
pivotal figure. Consequently, he was in a position to try 
to do a favor for hughes. The good deed (seeking to 
divert the dumping of nerve gas from the Bahamas ocean 
floor — a way of protecting future hughes investments in 
the Bahamas) could not be accomplished, but Bennett left 
a good impression and was hired by his fellow Mormons. 

Then “Colson called Bennett to say that Robert Mullen 
wanted to sell his company. Colson urged Bennett to buy 
the company and said he would help him find clients.*' 12 
Bennett bought into Mullen & Company, and in one 
month rose from executive vice-president to president; 
after nine months he completed the purchase, Earlier than 
this, sometime “during his first months with the company 
. . . Robert Mullen told him about the company’s relation 
with the CIA.’’ 13 

This small account of a purchase is invaluable for what 
it teaches of how to detect a cover story by the incriminat- 
ing anemia of its narrative, for it asks us to tolerate the 
idea that a useful CIA front was sold to a non-CIA man 
who was then kindly informed of the CIA’s relation to 
the company he bought: in return for such courtesy, he 
proceeded without ado to labor for the agency. Since Ben- 
nett will labor long hours, it is comfortable to suspect 
he has been with the CIA before we have met him. 

It is in the political agent's interest to betray all the 
parties who use hint and to work for them all at the 
same lime, so that he may move freely and penetrate 
everywhere. — Caltier-BoissSere 14 



Mullen & Company since May. 1970. a little better 
than six months, before Bennett has arrived, and accord- 
ing to his account, he is furious with Mullen because 
Bennett came as a surprise. “The switch was as unex- 
pected as it was unwelcome.” 15 Hunt had seen himself 
as eventually taking over Mullen & Company. Accord- 
ingly wc are encouraged by his account to believe Hunt 
moved over to the White llou'-e out of disgust with his 
situation at Mullen & Company rather than as part of 

,2 N'»/:fun»aie. 

13 Ibid. 

14 /a /Iowan! Hunt, 7 he Berlin Ending (epigrajtlt). 

15 /:\ Howard Hunt. Undercover. 
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a more or less orchestrated plan to bring Bennett and 
Hunt nearer to the administration, it was, in any case, 
not a shift that was difficult to make, for Hunt was also 
a friend of Colson’s. I hey hud me? at the Brown Univer- 
sity Club of Washington in 1966. Later, Colson became 
president l>1 the club and Hunt, vice-president. They 
met frequently for lunch all through 1969 and 1970, and 
at one time Colson even thought enough of Hunt to try 
to make him director of a conservative think-tank, the 
Institute for Informed America, which would provide 
intellectual opposition to the Brookings Institution. The 
scheme lapsed (since Hunt frightened off Job Magrudcr 
;by a proposal to use the think-tank for covert action), 
but now that Hunt was working for Colson in the 
Plumbers and Colson was also friends with Bennett, 
maybe Colson could be forgiven for thinking the pros- 
pects seemed fair for a happy family. As early as the 
beginning of 1971. he even sent a confidential memo to 
an aide of Agnews: 

“ Bob is a trusted loyalist and a good f fiend. We in- 
tend to use him on a variety of outside projects. One 
of Bob’s (new) clients is Howard Hughes. I am sure I 
need not explain the political implications of having 
Hughes’ affairs handled here in Washington by a 
close friend. . . . Bob Bennett tells me that he has 
never met the Vice President, and that it would en- 
hance his position greatly if we could find an ap- 
propriate occasion for him to come in and spend a 
little time talking with the Vice President. The 
important thing from our standpoint is to enhance 
Bennett’s position with Hughes because Bennett gives 
us real access to a sort of power that can be valuable, 
an'd it’s in our interest. to build him up.” 

— Compulsive Spy 

It is enough to remind us of Tolstoy’s opening sentence 
in Anna Karenina: “Happy families are all alike; every 
unhappy family is unhappy in its own way.” Colson’s 
gang, we know in advance, will be unique. 

But we can get a look. into how closely Hunt is work- 
ing with Bennett. A couple of years later, it was found out 
by way of the minority staff of the Ervin committee that 
Bennett “suggested to Hunt that Hank Greenspun, 
publisher of the Las Vegas Sun. had material in his safe 
that would be of interest to both Hughes and the Com- j 

mittee for the Re-election of the President,” arid Bennett I 

also arranged ,r a Hunt interview with Clifton Demofte 1 

(about] the episode at Chnppnquiddick. . . . Furthermore 
. .. Bennett learned of [Dita Beard's] whereabouts from a 
• Hughes Tool Company executive* . . . [andj acted as an 
intermediary between Howard Hunt and Gordon Liddy 
after the Watergate break-in. . . .” if > 

This encourages the minority staff to the following 
conclusions: 

(I) While Hunt was at the White House on Charles 
Colson’s payroll, Bennett was, at least, suggesting 
and coordinating many of Hunt’s activities; (2) Ben- 
nett obviously enjoyed a close and confidential rela- 
tionship with some of Howard Hughes’ iop people at 
a time when they were furnishing cover for the CIA; 
and (3) Bennett was acting as a go-between between 
Hunt and Liddy immediately after the Watergate 
break-in, and during all of these activities he was 
undoubtedly reporting periodically to the CIA case 
officer . — At Thai Point in Time 

We are even offered a bona fide side-bar. An inquiry 
came in from hughes. The Mormons (we may as well 
assume it is specifically the Mormons) wanted to know ! 

"the cost of bugging the home of Clifford Irving at the | 

lime he was writing the spurious Howard Hughes biog- 
raphy. Hunt got an estimate from James McCord and j 

reported back to Bennett.” The project proved to be too I 

expensive, but hughes, whether the man or the karmic j 

transplant, announced by way of a telephone interview ; 

with seven reporters that he had suspicions about the 
origins of the hoax. “To assume that it’s all an accident j 

certainly lakes a lot of assuming,” It seems hughes had 
decided the genius behind Clifford Irving was Mnhcu. 1 

Dare we say that every unhappy family is happy m its 
own way? j 

ift ired /). 7 hompson, At 'flint Point in Time. The author 
was chief minority counsel for the Lrvit i committee. 
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in Episimplogy 

In an ironic twist, the White House's high pries! 

1 of snoo per y, Charles Colson , was himself bugged 
recently ns he uttered some of the Watergate scan- 
dal's most indiscreet confessions. 

Colson , when he was the top White House hatchet 
man, was fond of flipping a switch and tape-record- 
ing friends and enemies alike. A few days before he 
went to prison for obstructing justice, however , he 
was secretly recorded as he bared his soul to Wash- 
ington businessman and sometime private eye Rich- 
ard Bast. . . . 

Beside Bast's swimming pool, whose fountain made 
background water music over a “mike” secreted 
among poolside flowers, the two men discussed how 
Nixon could rid himself of CIA and military spying 
on the While House. 

— Jack Anderson, July 15, 1974 



selves until now with the illusion that we are pursuing 
a narrative, or hovering over a picture that will soon 
come to focus, we may as well recognize that we can 
count, at best, on no more than a glimpse of a narrative — 
enough perhaps to give us hope this is a narrative which 
exists and not a chaos. But it is a curious endeavor. The 
best details often lead nowhere. Nixon, for example, re- 
ceived campaign contributions in 1972 which were as 
large as $2 million from \V. Clement Stone and $1 million 
from Richard Mellon Scaife of Pittsburgh. Nonetheless, 
the Nixon administration reacted with excessive anxiety 
to the disclosure of a gift of $100,000 in 1970 from 
hughes by way of Richard Danner to Bebe Rcbozo; in 
fact Nixon fired Archibald Cox only two days after he 
had indicated to Elliot Richardson how displeased he 
was about Cox’s zealous investigation of Rcbozo. The 
break-in at Watergate was even explained in some scenar- 
ios as the measure of Nixon’s need to know how much 
O’Brien knew about huches’s gift. 17 R made no sense. 
Rebozo had an explanation which was legally impeccable. 
He told investigators that he was worried about the ap- 
pearance” of the gift atul so did not give it to the presi- 
dent but put it in his own safe-deposit box. and later, in 
June, 1973, sent it back to huches. One did not have to 
believe the story, but in the absence of evidence that the 
cash had been passed, why did Nixon react so powerfully? 

.. n .. 

“They must certainly know something very heavy 
on Nixon,” commented Bast. . . . 

Colson . . . replied, “They must ” 

“J mean, if he knows this stuff is going on and he's 
not doing anything about it . . .” began Bast. 

" You know what / think?” interrupted Colson. 

“ you want to know what I really think? . . . I’m 
loyal to the guy (Nixon) 'cause he's my friend - . . 

/ think Bebe used that ($ 100.000) fur himself and 
for the President, for the family, and the girls . I think 
that the President figures — this is my worst suspicion 
— that if he really blows this. Hughes can blow the 
whistle on him.” ... 

. . . Bast asked whether the only thing the CIA had 
hanging over Nixon's head was the $100,000. 

Replied Cuhon morosely: 

17 That would assume it lives' irorf/i $250,000 to CREEP tu 


“Who knows that that's the only Si 00.000?” 

— Jack Anderson, July 16, 1974 

It is a fascinating detail. Jr is just that nothing comes 
of it. We still don't know if it is ilv- only SI 00.000 or no 
more than the tail of the mouse left in the trap. Since 
much that wc examine will appear, then lend to dis- 
appear, it is nice to think there is something iridescent 
about a view seen for an instant in the fog. 

Perhaps it is the effect of such glimpses to leave us 
with an afterimage. On reflection. Nixon’s reaction to the 
Si 00,000 does not have to be political. Evert a political 
man is entitled to a private emotion. Fighting the attack 
on Rebozo. Nixon could be expressing the outrage he felt 
at attacks against himself. Or, maybe the gift just gave 
him an uneasy feeling from the moment it was proposed. 
Of course, the hard chancre of an inflamed in-house scan- 
dal could also have been sitting beneath the money. We 
simply do not know to which corner the mouse has gone. 



begins to disclose itself. We cannot house an explanation 
because we do not know which of our facts are bricks 
and which are papier-mache painted to look like bricks. 
We can only watch the way the bricks are handled. 

It is painful, nonetheless, to relinquish one’s hope for 
a narrative, to admit that study of the' CIA may not lead 
to the exposure of facts so much as to the epistemology 
of facts. We will not get the goods so quickly as we will 
learn how to construct a mode! which will tell u> why 
we cannot get the goods. Of course, that will never be 
enough — willy-nilly, the habit wiM persist to look for a 
new narrative (and damn the papier-mache bricks). 

In the meantime, however. :+ short course: 

Epistemological Model 1: 

If half the pieces in a jigsaw puzzle are missing, the 
likelihood is that something can still be put together. 
Despite its gaps, the picture may be more or less visible. 
Even if most of the pieces arc gone, a loose mosaic can 
be arranged of isolated elements. The possibility of the 
real picture being glimpsed under such circumstances is 
small but not altogether lo$t. ls h is just that one would 
like to know if the few pieces left belong to the same set. 1 * 

Epistemological Model 1 1 : 

Maybe it is the splinters of a mirror rather than the 
scattered pieces of a jigsaw puzzle that provide a su- 
perior ground for the metaphor. Wc are dealing not with 
reality, after all, but that image of reality which reaches 
the surface through the cracked looking glass of the media. 

Epistemological Model III: 

What is most crucial is that we do not forget that we 
| are interpreting curious actions. Men who seem to be 
i honest are offering cover. We are obliged to remind our- 
selves that a life lived under cover produces a chronic 
state of mind in the actor which is not unlike those 
peculiar moments when staring in the mirror too long 
we come to recognize that the face looking back at us 
must — inescapably — be our own. Yet it is not. Our vicis- 
situdes (hut not our souls) stand revealed in. the mirror; 
or, given another day, and another mirror, there we are, 
feeling wretched, looking splendid. 

Epistemological Model IV: 

Doubtless tne difficulty is analogous to writing a poem 
with nothing but names, numbers, facts, conjecture, 
gossip, trial balloons, leaks, and other assorted pieces of 

l#/.tirry Rivers has taught us as much. 

,9 /s this what Robert Rauschenberg is ttp to? 
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prose. 

For example: 

When we interviewed him in my office on Decem- 
ber 70, 7 975, he struck all of us as a highly intelligent, 
highly motivated person. . . . Finally 7 asked him, 

"A 1r. Martinez, if in fact you were a CIA plant on the 
Watergate team and were reporting back to the 
Agency, would you tell us?” He broke into a broad 
smile , looked around the room, and laughed. He 
never answered the question; no answer was neces- 
sary. 

— At That Point in Time 

Let us go back to the facts, to the false facts, distorted 
facts, concealed facts, empty facts, secretly rich facts, and 
unverifiable speculations of our narrative. 

In this connection, nothing we have read about Gordon 
Liddy explains his long silence in jail so well as the 
supposition that he is an agent of real caliber. Of his 
biography we know he was in the FBI in the early sixties, 
an assistant district attorney in Dutchess County, ran for 
Congress on the Conservative party ticket, and got a job 
with the Treasury Department high up in a Customs 
Bureau drug campaign called Operation Intercept. It was 
not a position to leave him alien to such intimacies of the 
CIA, the Mafia, and the flow of profits in the drug trade. 
Liddy came to the White House to work for Egil Krogh. 
who was trying to organize the Nixon administration’s 
war on drugs with a projected team of CIA men, FBI 
men, narcs, and private detectives, an undertaking some 
would see darkly as a most ambitious cover for Nixon’s 
real intent, which was to commence his own Intelligence 
on a competitive level with the CIA and the FBI— in 
other words, his unspoken follow-up to the Huston Plan. 
It is worth mentioning that during this period, Liddy 
wrote a memo for Nixon in criticism of the FBI, which 
Nixon described to Krogh as "the most brilliant memo- 
randum" to come his way "in a long time.’’ 20 It is with 
this background thpt Liddy comes to CREEP. There is 
nothing in these details to suggest he could not be a 
career agent. 

We read of how he burns his hand in a flame to impress 
a girl and threatens to kill Magruder if fob touches him 
on the shoulder again. John Dean describes to us how 
Liddy offers to commit suicide if that will protect the 
administration. Liddy offer:; a lecture on how to kill a 
man with a finely sharpened pencil. There is nothing in 
these details to suggest he could not be a career agent. 

"The master who instructed me in the deadliest of 
the Oriental martial oris taught me that the outcome 
of a battle is decided in the minds of the opponents 
before the first blow is struck.” — G. Gordon Liddy-* 



on the Watergate burglars as ignorant Cubans led by 
clowns. Being scorned as ridiculous is, of course, a cover 
in itself; the CIA can count on such a disguise being pro- 
vided by the wire services. Simple declarative sentences 
make curious actions appear automatically absurd. 

Under examination, the burglars look better. Gonzales 
had been a hody-uaid for BatisU. and fought in the Bay 
of Pigs. Martinez had been CIA boat captain and made 
354 illegal runs to Cuba. Barker was a member ol Hati>ta’$ 

Wfhese details are given in a forthcoming book impressively 
researched by Edward fay Epstein, An American Coup D'litat 
(Putnam’s). 

quoted in Nightmare. 
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secret police, and an FBI contact in Cuba, then an in- 
former against Castro. By Hunt's own description. Barker 
became his "principal assistant" during the Bay of Pigs, 
and Hunt was chief of political action. 

The fourth Cuban happens k> be Italian — Frank Sturgis, ; 

an ex-marine born Frank Angelo Fiorini. He served with 
Castro in the Sierra Maes Ira — and would later claim he 
v/as already an agent for the Company. In any case, he 
was good enough to be working as Fidel’s personal super- I 
visor in the Havana casinos until the day gambling was 
.eliminated. Then Sturgis decided to defect. To the Mafia 
and to the CIA. (Or is it simpler to say the Mafia wing j 
? of the CIA?) It is a not inconsiderable defection. 

Before the Bay of Pigs, Sturgis would act a$ contact for 
Santo Traflicante, who with his son Santo jr. “controlled 
•much of Havana’s tourist industry.” and was alleged to 
have received "bulk shipments of heroin from Europe 
and forward them through Florida to New York."- 2 
During this period. SturgN joined a CIA unit called Oper- 
ation Forty, which had beer* set up to kill Castro and a 
number of important Fidel ist as. Involved in this training 
were Traflicante and E. Howard Hunt, 23 Frank Sturgis,- 4 
and Robert Maheu. Maheu and Sturgis must have been 
reasonably well met, since Sturgis is still pivotal enough, 
eleven years later to be chatting with Jack Anderson in 
the lobby of Washington National Airport on the morn- 
ing he arrives from Miami with Barker, Martinez, and I 

Gonzales for the las: break-in at Watergate, but then it 
would be difficult to name an investigative reporter in 
America more pivotal than Anderson. 

"J don’t know if I told you before ” Sturgis wrote 
to his wife [while in jail], “but William F. Buckley 
used to work for CIA and I don’t know if he still 
does . When he found out that Howard (Hunt) was 
going to work in the White House , he told Howard 
it was good that he could be so close to the President 
but Howard told him that he was there to take orders 
and not to influence anyone. That was a good an- 
swer!” . . . 

. . . Buckley frankly admitted he was a “deep cover 
agent” for the CIA from July, 1951, to March, 1952, 
but said he had not worked for them since. 

— Jack Anderson, September IS, 1973 


It was apparent from the documents that in Novem- 
ber 1971 , a month after he took part in the Fielding 
break-in, Martinez mentioned his association with 
Blunt to his case officer who, in turn, took Martinez 
to the CIA’s chief of station in Miami. 

We immediately requested that the chief of station 
he brought from Florida for an interview. The chief, 
a heavyset man who appeared rather nervous, told us 
that in March 1972 , Martinez had asked him if he 
j “ really knew all about the Agency activities in the 
I Miami area ” Martinez had dropped hints about 
■ Hunt’s activities; the chief said, which had concerned 
j him so much that he wrote a letter to CIA head- 
' quarters inquiring about Hunt’s status. The answer, 
j we were told, was that the chief should " cool it” 

1 and not concern himself with Hunt’s affairs, 
i ■ — At That Point in Time 

I 

j One does better not to rely on that comfortable picture 
1 \ve have of JL Howard Hunt as an unhinged undercover 
! man inn wild red wig impotently badgering Dita Beard 
> on her hospital bed — the wig may have been chosen to 
make him startling to a fearful woman. 

By the rank of the posts he occunied in his career, it is 
obvious that Hunt, for a long time at least, ^ was well 
regarded in the agency. For that matter, he has so many 
credentials we can wonder how close he came in his own 

22 Alfred U\ McCoy, el a/., The Politics of Heroin in South- 
east Asia. 

23 “S / range Bedfellows.” 

24 /« Undercover, Hunt mentions in passing that he did not 
meet Sturgis until shortly before Watergate. Of course, he also 
does not mention that there was a plot to assassinate Castro. 
Nor does he bother to inform its that Hank Sturgis is the name 
of a character in Hunt's airly novel, Bimini Run, which Frank 
Angelo Fiorini liked well enough to modify info an alias v 

10 
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mind to becoming director of the CIA. In his autobiog- 
raphy, Undercover, he remarks, "Obviously I was never 
going to be director of Central Intelligence, nor did ; I 
particularly want to be," but the year is 1966 and he says 
it after more than fifteen years of sendee and such prime 
positions as deputy chief of station in Mexico (which is 
Where William F. Buckley Jr. worked for him); chief of 
covert operations for southeastern Europe — Albania, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria. Greece, and Turkey; chief of political 
action for the Guatemala operation which overthrew 
Arbenz; chief of covert operations for the north Asia 
command — China, Korea, Japan; chief of station, in 
Uruguay; chief of political action for the Bay of Pigs; 
chief of Domestic Operations Division (the United States); 
and chief of covert action for Western Europe. 

Before joining the CIA Hunt had been an English 
major at Brown, served in the navy, the OSS, been a 
war correspondent for Life, published novels, worked 
in Hollywood, had- a. Guggenheim Fellowship for one 
of his novels, and been in Europe for the ECA under 
Avcrell Harriman. Later, within the CIA, he collaborated 
with Allen Dulles in the writing of The Craft of Intelli- 
gence. He also worked closely with Frank Wisner, Allen 
Dulles, Dick Helms, Richard Bissell, Track Barnes, Tom 
Karamessines' — there are no larger names in the CIA. If 
his autobiography fails to mention Cord Meyer or James 
Angleton there is no reason we cannot speculate on his 
concealed relations with them, particularly from 1956 to 
1970, when Hunt neglects to describe what is doing for 
the Company, and the assumption, since he is stationed in 
America, is capers, domestic capers. 


A Dutch manufacturer of electronic gadget ry was 
demonstrating some ultrasophisticaled electronic 
"sneakies." The Dutch salesman announced that over 
twenty items of gadget ry had been hidden in the ex- 
hibition room and invited his CIA guests to find 
them. They looked ar.d they couldn't find a single 
one. Then the Dutchman set about to uncover them, 
and he couldn't fnd them. Jin: McCord had sneaked 
into the room before the demonstration , found them 
all , and removed them. "Jim is one fine operator ” 
said Helms. . . . 

— Miles Copeland, 
Halior.al Review, September 14, 1975 


Cow tvAS ^S Ti iv^IA 

for twenty years but he seems like nothing so much as an 
FBI man. A devout Methodist, abstemious, soft-voiced in 
his right-wing opinions, his personality speaks of law and 
order rather than espionage or counterespionage. With the 
CIA from the first years of its inception (those years 
when it was raiding the FBI. and Hoover did not like it. 
and may for all we know have been casting about for a 
career agent who could infiltrate the CIA for the rest of 
his working life), McCord worked for the Company from 
1951 to 1970 and became chief of the Physical Security 
Division of the Office of Security. 

As we know, his work had in part to do with finding 
concealed bugs and dealing with advanced eavesdropping 
equipment, fie was good enough to receive a Distin- 
guished Service Award from Helms, and Allen Dulle> 
once referred to him as "my top man/* 25 We do not know 
what he was top man in, but it is not mean praise. 

His performance during the Watergate break-in is on 
the consequence fascinating for its incompetence. McCord, 
according to Hunt’s account, bought only four walkie- 

i* Lewis Chester, ct cl., Watergate. 


talkies where six had been needed. He delayed charging 
the batteries* He neglected to disconnect a burglar-alarm 
system. In the course of the Erst break-in, he removed his 
men from the Democratic National Committee offices be- 
fore the job was done. Then for several days he was 
unable to process the two rolls of fdm the Cubans did 
manage to take because McCords "man" was out of 
town. In addition, according to Liddy, McCord "bugged 
the wrong telephone line. He was supposed to tap 
O’Brien’s." 26 So a second attempt was necessary. On the 
next try. two of McCord's walkie-talkies had uncharged 
batteries. McCord retaped the locks after the guard had 
removed the tapes. He then insisted to Liddy on going 
ahead with the operation. He also retaped the locks hori- 
zontally instead of vertically; the tape was therefore 
visible at a glance. Hunt would finally decide that McCord 
was a double agent for the Democrats. A double agent he 
may have been — for the CfA — and a triple agent for the 
FBI. but a Democrat? McCord? 

Whoever he was, McCord broke the Watergate case 
by his letter in March, 1973, to Judge Sirica: -‘There was 
political pressure applied to the defendants to plead guilty 
and remain silent. Perjury occurred during the trial. . . 

He also said, "The Watergate Operation was not a 
CIA operation. ... I know for a fact that it was not." 
It is a retired CIA operative speaking, which is to say, 
a man who may or may not be retired. Authoritative 
disclaimers by CIA officials bear the same relation to fact 
that the square root of minus one bears to a real number. 
The net .effect of McCord's remark, therefore, is to make 
us more suspicious of the CIA. The possibility that he is 
j an FBI man thereby increases an iota. 






mm 




HE SECOND BREAK- IS TOOK PLACE IN 
order that the tap on Larry O’Brien’s phone that McCord 
had net put in well enough to function after the first 
break-in should now be put in again. Hunt thought the 
project was odd. "O’Brien’s in Miami." he said to Liddy. 
"Why in hell should we tap the phone in his Wast-mgton 
office? . . . What's the rationale? As a friend, colleague 
and fellow professional. I’m asking you to go back \ to 
Mitchell, Dean and Magrudcr and reargue the case/ - 7 
Liddv replied, "Okay. I'll try again, but I hate to do it. 
They look to me to get things done, not argue against 
them." 

Since Liddy is the conspirator who has remained silent, 
we do not know his "principal." that is. we do not know 
who told him to break into Democratic headquarters 
the first time, nor — it may be more interesting — who 
insisted on a second time when Hunt thought the only 
logic was to call it off. ft is not impossible that Magrudcr, 
Mitchell — or could it be Dean?— had an undisclosed re- 
lation to the CfA. Let us spin on the vertigo of that 
thought. 

Mr. Hal demon said he had never understood why 
Alexander R. Butterfield, the aide who disclosed the 
existence of the White House tapes to the Senate 
Watergate committee, wanted to join the White 
House staff. ... 

"lie was soon to become an Air Force General. I 
have never understood why he insisted, against my 
advice, on dropping his commission or why he sud- 
denly wanted to he part of the Nixon team. 

"in view of his subsequent role.” Mr. Hahlcman 

26 Undercover. 

HQ noting from Hunt is biting the bullet. Still, it is tempting 
to quote. From Undercover. 
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went an, "these actions seem even more curious to- 
day. U'&w Butter field a CIA agent? Maybe. / just 
don't know." 

. — ThciNc.w York Times , June 25, 1976 

In the early Sixties he [Haig] ran a C I A- financed 
Bay of Bigs rehabilitation program, preceding Alex- 
ander Butterfield in the job. 

— "Strange Bedfellows" 

Colson complained to Bast that the President was 
always on the verge of coming down hard on the 
CIA. But, Colson groused Nixon was talked out of 
it by presidential staf) chief At Haig, who feared it 
would " take down the whole intelligence community 

— Jack Anderson* July 15, 1974 

Haig told us there was " no way" he was working 
for the CIA. — Jack Anderson, July 15,' 1974 

Paul F. Hellmuth, the managing partner of St. 
Clair's Boston law firm, has been associated over the 
past decade with . . . Anderson Security Consultants, 
Inc. . . . a CIA front. ... 

Mysterious checks, written for large amounts, 
would frequently arrive at the office of the firm's 
secretary-treasurer, Virginia lawyer L. Lee Bean, who 
would . . . disperse it upon instructions. 

The secret instructions often came, say our sources, 
from fames St. Clair's quiet law partner . Some of the 
mystery money was dispatched to Miami banks and 
was used allegedly to support the CIA's anti-Castro 
activities. . . . [Hellmuth] insisted . . . that fames St. 
Clair didn't know " the first thing about the security 
firm." 

— Jack Anderson, July 22, i974 

[Leon] Jaworski had been . . . a director of a private 
foundation that laundered funds for the CIA. 

— "Strange Bedfellows" 

We also learned that Paul O'Brien , who had served 
as counsel to the Committee to Re-elect the President 
after the Watergate break-in , was a former CIA 
operative. 

— At That Point in Time 

Among the officers of OSS Detachment 101 was 
Clark MacGregor, later a Congressman, a White 
House staffer, and, after the Watergate break-in, the 
replacement for John Mitchell as head of the Com- 
mittee for the Re-Election of the President. 

— Compulsive Spy 

“Bob Woodward interviewed me cm numerous occa- 
sions. 1 have told Woodward everything I know 
about the Watergate case, except the Mullen com- 
pany's tie to the CIA. I never mentioned that to him." 

— Robert Bennett: House subcommittee testimony 

Because Robert Bennett's CIA ties were exposed 
by the Watergate scandal , he has closed down the 
Mullen Agency. He now works for the Hughes or- 
ganization as a vice-president and CIA liaison. 

— "Strange Bedfellows" 


During the Bast interview, Colson would name Bennett 
as Deep Throat. At one point, be would say in pain, 
"Every story that Woodward won the Pulitzer Prize for 
was fed to him by the CIA." 

An observer of the Company, hearing of this, shook 
his head. "Deep Throat is a cover in itself. Where is the 
casual reader who will argue with so agreeable a story — 
one man’s revelation pulling down the entire Nixon ad- 
ministration? If Deep Throat told all, it was only because 
the information had already been neatly collected for 
Deep Throat to tell." The observer shook his head. 
"Learn the law of reversal. The victims can be the agents 

23 /1s quoted in “ Strange Bedfellows." 


in these affairs. There is as much need to remain sus- 
picious of Colson as to feel sorry for him, since in at- 
tacking the CIA. Colson creates good cover for them. 
The reaction of the newspaper reader who dislikes old 
Chuck is to think, ‘Even if it is true (and I must sav I 
have had my suspicions of the CIA) I won’t believe the 
story if it comes from Colson/ The J3ast interview, you 
see, bothers rnc. Colson visits Bast, a private investigator, 
sits down by the pool next to the shrubbery and never 
wonders if he is being taped? Colson? Pit-bull Colson? 

"By the same guideline, the heroes can be the villains. 
Beware of the heroes of Watergate. I look at the 
Washington Post and think, 'Isn’t it a brave paper? Isn’t 
that a heroic editor who dares what no editor of no 
other major paper will dare? Isn’t that right in the vein 
of major newspaper editors as we have come to know 
them?’ ” 

On publication of this piece, the editor of the Wash- 
ington Post emphatically denied that he had ever been, 
or was now, a member of the CIA. 

"Never allow yourself," the observer says, "to think 
you have a fixed platform from which to measure these 
motions. Were out in the stars with Einstein, I Assure 
yorn For instance, you speak of McCord as being in- 
efficient, when what you relate is no more than Hunt’s 
description of how McCord acted in the break-in. Hunt’s 
book could have been written by an enclave." 

"Were they wishing to suggest that McCord was deal- 
ing with the Democrats?" 

"Never look for the answer. Pursue the question into 
the next question. The answer is invariably smudged, but 
the questions are beautiful. There is the rapture of the 
depths descending into the questions/’ 


I also suspected, but could never prove, that the 
Nixon crowd tapped my telephones. I was only 
slightly surprised, therefore, by a letter mailed to me 
on April 15, 1972. Jt was written by William Had- 
dad, a New York entrepreneur who, until a dozen 
years ago, find been a prize-winning investigative 
reporter. Haddad told me he had learned from a 
private investigator of plans to tap the telephones of 
the' Democratic National Committee. Haddad under- 
stood the plot had been hatched by a group of ad- 
vertising men, known as the November Group, who 
had been recruited for the Nixon campaign. 

—Jack Anderson, Parade, July 22, 1973 

! A letter from William Haddad to Larry O’Brien 
March 23, 1972; 

"I am hearing some very disturbing stories about 
GOP sophisticated surveillance techniques now being 
j used for campaign purposes and of an interesting 
j group here in New York where some of this " intelli - 
| gence " activity is centered. The information comes 
j from a counter-wiretapper . . . who had come to me 
| highly recommended. . . . Can you have someone call 
i me so you can get the info first hand and take what- 
j ever actions you deem necessary." 
j * 1 \ — At That Point in Time 

| O’Brien sent the director of communications for the 
I Democratic National Committee to visit Haddad and 
i there was a meeting with the counter wiretapper whose 
name proved to be Woolston-Smith. He was "a short 
paunchy bald man who spoke with a pronounced British 
accent and smoked a pipe." In October, 1973, a year and a 
, Jialf later, two members of the minority staff of the Ervin 
committee took a deposition from Woolston-Smith. 

He testified that he was a private investigator in 
New York City, a citizen of New Zealand with ex- 
perience in British intelligence, and a permanent 
resident of the United States. He acknowledged that 
he had excellent contacts in the intelligence commu- 
nity and said his New York offices had been used by 
the CIA, after the Bay of Pigs, as a clearinghouse for 
those returning from the invasion brigades. 'J'his in- 
formation was consistent with what n-e had deter - 
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mined Jrom other sources. Woofston-Smith was a 
most mysterious person; there were indications that 
he had connections with both liritish and Canadian 
intelligence , although we could never determine the 
exact relationship . 

\ Voolston-Smi tl i said he had told William Haddad 
of the possibility of Republican media control through 
the November Group as early as December 797// 
and that they had discussed the Group many times 
before the meeting of April 26. 1972. He knew enough 
about the operation, he said, to know that Gordon 
Liddy “ ran the show” 

— At That Point in Time 

Since Gemstone. Liddy's first ambitious plan to tap 
the Democratic National Committee and wire Miami for 
the Democratic convention, was not even presented to 
John Mitchell until January 27, 1972, it seems that some 
undisclosed scheme was already being developed by 
Gordon Liddy and the November Group in the fall of 
1971. Such a probability hardly diminishes the hypothesis 
that Liddy is an agent of stature. (In fact, the November 
Group will even be given a million dollars by CREEP 
before the famous April 7 deadline for campaign contri- 
butions. While the majority of this is ostensibly for the 
November Group’s stated purpose, which is advertising, 
not espionage, the figure is nonetheless interesting. It is 
equal to the sum Liddy tried to get for Gemstone.) 

At any rale, we are left with the following additions: 

(1) The Democrats were well aware of the November 
Group and the possibility that their offices would soon 
be bugged. 

(2) British and Canadian Intelligence can now be 
added to the soup. Let us think oF them as herbs. 

(3) Maybe the Democrats were putting in the garlic. 
Haddad "sent his entire file to Jack Anderson in April 
1972” and now '‘could not remember what was in it. In 
fact, Haddad said, he sent material to. Anderson twice, 
but had kept no copies.” Jack Anderson "had acknowl- 
edged receipt of the material from Haddad concerning 
plans for the break-in, but he said he had since lost it."-* 



in the CIA. We must assume both had agents in the 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, the IRS, 
the National Security Council, the 40 Committee, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Special Operations 
Division, Naval Intelligence, Air Force Intelligence, the 
Defense Intelligence Agency, the National Security 
Agency, the Council on Foreign Relations, huchf.s, plus 
a number of private intelligence companies whose work 
extended from military-industrial security to private 
detectives’ ofliccs. In turn, these companies, bureaus, 
groups, and agencies had to the best of their ability infil- 
trated the CIA and the FBI. Since the CIA. the FBI, 
and other major intelligence also had had their authority 
infiltrated by their own unknown enclaves, it is, in certain 
circumstances, meaningless to speak of the CIA as a way 
of differentiating it from the AIA, the D1A, the NSC, 
Hughes, or the SOD — let us use the initials CIA there- 
fore like a mathematical symbol which will, depending on 
the context hi which it is employed, usually offer specific 
reference to a Cl A located physically in Langley, Virginia, 
with near to UkOOO employees, understanding that under 
other circumstances CIA may be no more than a general 

29 At That Point m Time. 


locus signifying an unknown factor whose function is 
intelligence and whose field h the invisible government. 
Students of Eins.'ein’s work on tensor calculus may find 
it comfortable to deal with these varieties of unknowns. 
In the world of social theory, however, we are at the point 
where a special and general theory of relative identity in 
social relations would be of inestimable use since the only 
situation for which there can be no cover is anguish, and 
the operation of the twentieth century may be to alienate 
us from that emotion in preparation for the ultimate de- 
struction of the human soul as opposed to the oncoming 
hegemony of the technological, person. 



friends agreed that Nixon was a fool not to destroy the 
tapes. They may not have understood the depth of the 
pot in which he was boiling. There was reason to be- 
lieve there were copies of the tapes. If Butterfield would 
reveal their existence, he could be an agent; if one agent 
was near those tapes, then more than one; what reason 
to assume duplicates of the damaging tapes were not being 
systematically prepared all the while he was being set up? 
Impeachment was certain if he burned the evidence and 
a copy appeared. 

"You do not understand. This man stood at the thresh- 
old of his own idea of greatness. He was going to write 
the peace with Communism. He was going to be im- 
mortal. Now, as he loses respect, it is slipping away from 
him inch by inch.” Kissinger smiles sadly over his salad. 
Across the city, the Ervin committee is holding a hear- 
ing in the hot summer afternoon. "People criticize 
Nixon for being irresolute about Watergate. Why does 
he not confess what is wrong and end it? they ask. 
They do not understand that he cannot make a move be- 
cause he is not in possession of all the facts. He does not 
know what is going to happen next. He does not know 
what is going to break upon him next." Kissinger sighs. 
"Nobody will ever know how close that man was to get- 
ting the foreign situation he wanted.” 

Nixon is not only a Shakespearean protagonist in the 
hour of his downfall, but Macbeth believing that Birnam 
Wood will never come to Dunsinane. Of course, he is as 
appealing in his travail as Ronald Reagan might be play- 
ing Lear, but the echo nonetheless of a vast anguish 
comes back — who else has known such anguish and man- 
aged to live in the American world? Birnam Wood will 
come back to Dunsinane as the tapes one by one get to be 
taken. 

Epistemological Model V: 

"Sometimes," said the wise observer, "I think of that 
story of Howard Hughes being so fearful of bacteria that 
he kept Jean Peters across the room from him, and then 
I think, what if the fear of bacteria is the cover, and the 
double dare not get too close to Jean Peters?” 

Epistemological Model VI: 

There is hardly an episode in Watergate which was not 
presented to us in i way th.it makes it seem more stupid 
than it ought to have been. Or, is it closer to say that what 
we hope to perceive is more brilliant than the level at 
which we have been encouraged to perceive it? 
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can be made, a copy can be made. Until we brood upon 
the matter, it is natural to assume the copy is equal to the 
original. We do not stop to think that the poor tapes we 
thought were the originals could in fact have been infe- 
rior copies. The remarkably bad quality of the tapes might 
have been produced by design. There are advantages to a 
tape which can hardly be heard: The affair is downgraded, 
and seems less sinister. No cover is more comfortable to a 
clandestine operation than the appearance of ineffectu- 
ality. Let us remind ourselves of how inept the Secret 
Service seemed in its taping operation. Possessing all 
that White House power, all those funds' all that avail- 
able electronic equipment — yet the product sounds like it 
was recorded in the glove compartment of a moving car. 
Admittedly, there were technical difficulties to the taping, 
but the product still seems inadequate. Nixon must have 
suffered another turn of the screw. Since he cannot know 
if the tapes he hears are the unique, original, and only 
tapes, or a debased copy prepared by his enemies, he can- 
not even be certain whether it is a trap to encourage him 
to take advantage of the garbled sound and rephrase the 
transcripts in his favor. He takes the plunge. But his 
emendations are discovered later by the House Judiciary 
Committee. A corrected transcript is presented to America. 
How can Nixon not wonder whether somebody sub- 
stituted a subtly clearer version of the tapes to John 
Doar’s staff? 

All the while, Nixon has to confront another question. 
If he evades every snare, pit, impressment, and delusion, 
if he even manages to work his way through the Senate 
to the edge of being declared not guilty in the impeach- 
ment, how can he be certain that in the last minute after 
the very last 'of all these abominably unexpected breaches 
in his cover-up, the missing eighteen minutes will still not 
appear? Then he can envision how America will spank 
the horse, and he will twist forever in the wind. 

~j£ 

A Crisis in Crimin ology 

/ received a telephone cull from L. Patrick Cray, the 
Acting Director of the FBI — a man I had never met. 
Cray told me he was disturbed by reports suggesting 
the 11)1 was not conducting a thorough investigation . 
" That is simply not true/' Gray told 'me. "I assure 
you this matter will be pursued wherever it leads, 
regardless of my position in the Administration. Let 
the chips fall where they may." / told Gray I appre- 
ciated his call, and he concluded our talk with an 
unexpected comment: "Mr. O'Brien , we Irish Cath- 
olics must stick together ." 

On July 7, following Gray's call, J was visited by 
two Secret Service agents. . . . They told me they had 
been instructed to report to me that the FBI’s ex- 
haustive examination of the National Committee of- 
fices had uncovered no telephone bugs or other elec- 
tronic devices — that " the place was found to be 
clean." 1 accepted their report without question. I 
knew the FBI had torn the place apart — removing 
ceiling panels, dismantling radiators, and the like — • 
and if they said there were no bugs, then I assumed 
there were no bugs. Later evidence, of course, re- 
vealed that bugs had been placed on my phone and 
that of Spencer Oliver, Executive Director of the 
Association of State Democratic Chairmen .. To this 
day / cannot explain (he discrepancy between (hose 


facts and the report I was given. 

— /Vo Final Victories 



caught, McCord had already removed a few panels from 
the ceiling of O’Brien’s ofTice. It is not so very well known 
that an excellent and advanced kind of eavesdropping can 
be achieved by driving a nail into the flooring of the office 
you wish to monitor from the ceiling of the office below. 
A listening device is then attached to the nail. The sophis- 
tication of this method is that it is not possible to detect 
the bug from the office being taped, since the listening 
device attracts no more attention than any nail in the floor. 
The first question to ask of many a break-in is not there- 
fore which office was entered, but who is working in the 
ofTice above. By this logic, a real interest in O’Brien’s 
conversations could best have been satisfied by a break-in 
on the fifth -floor- — ih order to tap the sixth. Since we are 
already on the sixth, who inhabits the seventh? 

That part of the seventh floor of the Watergate OfTice 
Building, which rested unmistakably over f^arry O’Brien’s 
quarters, was occupied at the time by no less than the 
office of the secretary of the Federal Reserve Board. Can 
matters be this simple? It is not seemly that great financial 
secrets should be discussed in an office of a building which 
looks to have been designed by an architect with a degree 
in Mafia Modern, but interest augments when we learn 
that one of the computers of the Federal Reserve Board is 
located in the basement of the same Watergate Office 
Building. If, on a given day. the Federal Reserve Board had 
sealed itself in to discuss a change in the discount rate, is 
it wholly inconceivable that a CIA man (a veritable 
Grand Mole of a banker) installed for years on the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board might have phoned in to the computer 
in the Watergate Office Building basement an apparently 
routine question that would yet manage to tell his under- 
cover assistant in the basement what the shift would be in 
the discount rate? Assuming that this assistant has been 
sequestered with the computer to maintain his discretion 
. during these important deliberations of die board, the 
question is whether the basement assistant could not man- 
age to make an innocent phone call to somebody on the 
seventh floor. Since wo are assuming the man on the 
seventh floor is not part of the team to which the man in 
the basement belongs, the conversation would have to go 
something like this: 

Basement: I hear Vida Blue is pitching today. 

Seventh floor: Impossible! He pitched two days ago. 

Basement: (Indignantly) Who did? 

Seventh floor: (Triumphantly) Vida Blue! 

That was what the basement wanted to hear said on 
the seventh floor and said loud enough for the nail in the 
ceiling of the sixth floor to pick it up — the names of base- 
ball pitchers having been geared to trie rise and fall in she 
discount rate. Now. whoever monitored that conversation 
could pass the information along. Since more than one 
team would presumably be working to gel advance in- 
formation on the change in the rale, let us assume our 
team got the word out with a possible lead of three hours 
over all the others. 

"How much would such information be worth?” a 
banker was asked. 


"Conservatively," lie replied, in the rich and pompous 
voice which is pri\y to large sums, "billions.” 

"For just a few hours* lead?” 

"That is time enough/’ 

The possibility is now open that the CM A was using the- 
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breafc-m to the Democratic National Committee as i:s 
elegant cover to the real operation, which was lo tap 
privileged Federal Reserve Board information. Elegance 
offers its exquisite use of resources, so one would not 
claim the CIA had no interest in O’Brien nor in Oliver. 
O’Brien and Oliver had had their propinquity with the 
CIA, after all. While we know they cannot be in Intel*!- 
p CnC e — since how n;nv we conceive of a good liberal Dem- 
ocrat who is?— nonetheless, they might attract an enclave 
in the CIA (if, of course, it is an enclave performing the 
break-in under the auspices cf CREEP and not just a 
burglary by red-hot amateurs executed at tne third rate 
of CREEP stupidity) . Yes, some enclave might legitimately 
have been curious to know more about what O ttrien and 
Oliver knew of Chappaquidchck. or i-.agleron s secret med- 
ica? file, or hi;c;hes in relation to Mahcu. Lansky, Uebozo* 
and Nixon on one side, or hughes, Bennett. Hunt, and 
Helms on the other. Name the teams: hughes is on all of 
them. Recognize that with the Democratic Committee 
break-in as cover, the operation lias power over CREEP 
which is to say ultimately over Nixon— even if its our- 
plars are caught. That is elegance. Obtaining neither their 
first objective— the Federal Reserve tap— nor the second 

lines on O'Brien and Oliver— the entrepreneurs sail end 

with more power over the presidency than before. Once 
everybody made certain the election was won in spite of 
Watergate, there would be even more power. 

Of course, a risk was taken. If Watergate had broken 
too early, McGovern might have been able to get his 
campaign turned around (although the thought does not 
ring loud in the lost ctherl but t 

then Watergate never burst 
until the election was safe and the operators could begin 
to apply that wrenching pressure on the bones of the 
Nixon administration. 

It must, however, be immediately visible that while this 
last scenario violates no facts, it is only a l terary fancy 
not an iota of proof. Just another model. Perhaps we can 
modernize William of Ockham’s razor by saying: The 
simplest model which satisfies all the facts is likely to lead 
us to inexplicable facts. 


Four oj the five men arrested in the hugging at- 
tempt at the Democratic National Committee head- 
quarters Saturday morning were registered as guests 
at the Watergate Hotel on April 28, the same night 
that two other firms in the Watergate building were 
broken into. ... 

The firm of Freed. Frank , Harris, Shriver and 
Kampelman, located on the JOth floor of the Water- 
gate Building, 2600 Virginia Ave. NW, was broKen 
into on May IS, but officials of the firm did not report 
the incident to police until yesterday. . . . 

A spokesman for the Freed law firm said yester- 
day that the burglary was not immediately reported 
to police because nothing appeared to be missing , and 
employees did not associate the incident with political 
espionage until disclosure of Saturday's break-in. . . . 

On April 2S. the night four of the five bugging 
suspects were registered at the Watergate Hotel, ac- 
cording to police, the 1 1 th-floor offices of the Sterling 
Institute, a management consulting firm, were broken 
into and $1,100 worth of typewriters and calculating 
machines was stolen. . . . 

The same night, police records show, the law firm 
of Boykin and De.Francis. located on the eighth floor 
of the Watergate . tens forcibly entered and $525 
worth of office equipment nv«.v stolen. 

— The Washington Post, June 21, 1972 

Maybe if our scenarios have had a purpose, it lias been 
to flavor our reading with the temperament of an agent, 
a way of saying that we have become sufficiently paranoid 
to sec connections where others see lists. So let us look 
at a list of the offices in July. W3. on the seventh and 
eighth floors of the Watergate Building, and taxc the 
pleasure of wondering how many of those names and 
corporations have no relation to Intelligence. 


70t Defense & Aerospace 
Center of Sterling 
Institute, Inc. 

H. F. Dean 

Human Factors Re- 
search Associates. 
Inc. 

Inst, for Psychiatry & 
Foreign Affairs 

704 Harris Inter type Corp. 
Harris Shite. Con- 
ductor 

Radiation, Inc. 

R. F. Communications, 
Inc. 

707 EDP Technology t 

Systcmed Corp. 

711 Federal Reserve Board 
Office of 3ec’y 


805 Division of Federal 
Reserve Bank 
Operations 
808 Foreign Banking 
Authorities 
Office of Defense 
Planning 
Securities 

Stat Methodology & 
Procedures Section 

811 Interstate General 

Corp. 

L. E. Steele 

812 Aimistead I. Sdden, Jr. 
Boykin & De Francis 

815 Perkin Elver Corp. 
Joseph Dixon, 
Manager 


When \vc add the three robberies in the last news 
story and include the possibility of break-ins to other 
offices wc know nothing about by burglary teams who 
were removing taps that others had been putting in, there 
is now posed to our brand-new agent-type brain a further 

question: What part of the Watergate Office Building was 
not being tapped? 

Our procedure has conducted us to the point where we 
have lo recognize that we have used up our last scenario 
in order to bring us to a place where we have no scenario 
to replace it. Now, we know less than before of what 
might possibly be going on. 


A Tension in T eleology 

Said the CIA: 

Authority imprinted upon emptiness 
is money , 
honey. 

Bang bang Howard. . 

We don’t need you. 

We need 

The space where you were. 

— Anonymo L ’Rivera 


orC-'TJ> 

IKE A MAIN GEAR IN THI. CLOCKWORK 

. is Nixon’s anguish. As we hear the tick, we dwell in the 
fascination of the inexorable. 

I Next to Nixon, Hunt is an idler gear. His anguish is 
! all of his existence, but it moves us less. The main gear 
goes until the laH of the tension in the spring runs down, 
but the idler gear never runs down — it is merely attached 
I to the alarm. So its end is not inexorable l, . catastrophic 
: — as when the clock is dropped and the idler gear is 
i broken. 

\ Hunt was broken. The style of Undercover has that 
numbness of affect which comes from a fall. He writes 
without feeling more for one period in his life than an- 
other as though he is saying it is costly enough to locate 
the episodes. He is like a semiconscious victim who senses 
that coming awake will be equal to crawling up a slope 
of broken glass. The horrors to come will be greater than 
the ones he has known already. 

Yet, as with Nixon, there is no danger of getting to 
like Hunt too much. Wc can decide that Nixon was set up 
by Watergate and feel no great pity because we can also 
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remember the war in Vietnam lie kept going for four years 
in order to assure his reduction. One can always recall 
the voice Nixon used when he spoke of the North Viet- 
namese as “my enemy,” on the day he ordered the Christ- 
mas bombing. He had always wanted to be an actor and 
he ended by playing the classic role of the criminal who is 
convicted for the wrong crime. So one does not have to 
feci an overcharge of compassion for Nixon — just enough 
to water o.ur imagination. Your enemies succeed after all 
when they dry up your imagination. 

Hy the same token, there is a built-in limit to how much 
compassion we can feel for Hunt. We have only to read 
his account of his own methods on a caper in the early 
fifties: 

The Mexican Communist leader was then visiting 
Peking. On the day of his departure Bob North air- 
mailed me a copy of a Ciiinese newspaper announc- 
ing his departure, sending a duplicate copy to CIA 
headquarters. To replace the departure announcement 
J fabricated a story in which the Mexican Communist 
was quoted as deprecating fellow Mexicans and say- 
ing, among other things, that Mexican peasants could 
never hope to achieve the cultural level of the su- 
perior Chinese. I cabled the fabrication to headquar- 
ters, where a special type font had been made by 
reproducing samples from the local paper. My fabri- 
cated story was set in this duplicate type and the 
entire, front page of the local paper re-created by 
technical means. A dozen copies were pouched to me 
and were received before the target Communist re- 
turned to Mexico. 

The fabricated newspapers were made available to 
local journalists who published facsimiles of the 
offensive interview together with a translation into 
Spanish. Tne target's protestations of innocence 
gained no credence whatever, for technical tests con- 
ducted on the duplicated Chinese paper affirmed that 
the type in which the story was printed perfectly 
matched other type samples in the same newspaper 
and so had to be authentic . 30 

— Undercover 

A footnote says, “It was this sort of technical assistance 
from CIA that I lacked when 1 undertook to fabricate 
two State Department cables in 1971/’ 

No, we do not have to like him too much. Self-pity 
is Hunt’s companion, and bitterness is his fuel. He writes 
with the tightly compressed bile of a disappointed man; 
the reader is to be reminded that his early prospects were 
happier than his later ones. Photographs taken of him ou 
the beach at Acapulco a few months out of OSS show the 
would-be screenwriter looking well built in bathing 
trunks. He bears a bit of resemblance to Hemingway, 
and is at pains in Undercover to show pictures of himself 
skiing and hunting. For that matter,, he is also adept at 
fishing, squash, golf, tennis, riding, boxing, and screwing 
: — so the autobiography suggests. 

It would be a bet Hemingway is his hero, and that 
Hunt in the late 1940s was torn between a life as a great 
novelist and a social life as a spy. We can guess how he 
chooses. He is, with everything else, a social climber; and 
drops on the reader every big name he knows from Eisen- 
hower and Nixon down, making a show of his good 
WASP family origins (Hunt’s Point in the Bronx is 
named after a relative who goes back to the Revolution- 
ary War, and Leigh Hunt is on the family tree) as well as 
his wife's sterling ancestry (“In addition to being descend- 
ed from the Presidential Adams and Harrison families, 
my wife was onc-cighth Oglala Sioux. Before Hunt, 

she lias been married to the Marquis dc Coutiere. No 
matter that her maiden name is Wetzel and Hunt is from 
Brown, not Princeton (a full demerit in the early CIA), 
he will still look to climb high into the good life of Oh So 
Social. “The service plates were Revere gadroou, the crys- 
tal was an opaline . . is a line fiorn one of his novels, 
and he wilj make a point of asking Bill Buckley to be god- 
father to his children. At the end, when tragedy strikes, 
lie and his family are living in a house called Witches 
Island in Potomac, Maryland, in “what was to be our 

*°Tlris story is a perfect example of how a fact can be wiped 
out by an artifact. 


final family home. On its ample acreage were paddocks, 
a stable, outbuildings and woods." lie is the perfect 
reader for the magazine edited by the godfather of his 
children. 

Now, he had been caught on an operation which had 
for one of its tasks the tapping of Oliver’s phone. Hunt 
could mention Oliver casually in his book and make no 
connection between the Spencer Oliver with whom he had 
dinner and the R. Spencer Oliver whose phone was 
tapped. He does not ask if they are not most certainly 
the same man. Such calm, however, is for his book. From 
Hunt's point of view, Oliver might have little or a great 
deal to do with Watergate. In the ongoing crisis of try- 
ing to solve the mystery of his life with all the working 
experience of his career, how is Hunt to measure the rele- 
vant importance of that detail, or of McCord and Fcnster- 
wald? McCord, for instance, has taken Bernard Fenster- 
wald for his lawyer to go before the Ervin committee, 
Fensterwald who is chairman of ihe Committee to Investi- 
gate Assassinations. The unspoken shock to the media 
would not be small. It is a way or saying Watergate is 
related to Dallas. What enclave now wanted the media to 
think that way? Dallas and Watergate. That would be 
the scoop of the century. The people behind McCord 
might be serving some kind of notice. 



measure of Hunt’s anguish, but it is impossible to specu- 
late here. We do not know, after all, whether lie had any- 
thing to do with Dallas. The photograph of the two bums 
arrested by the police in Dcaley Plaza shortly after the 
murder does show a resemblance to Hunt and Sturgis but 
there is an indigestible discrepancy in the height. On the 
: other hand. Hunt was chief of covert action in the Di- 
vision of Domestic Affairs at the time; that is a perfect 
desk from which to have a hand in such an assassination 
(especially if it has been brought off by some variant of 
a Mafia and anti-Castro Cuban team). At the least, we 
have to assume that Hunt would have been in position 
to pick up enough to embarrass the CIA profoundly. But 
then it is staggering to contemplate how much Hunt may 
have found out about matters he had not necessarily been 
active in himself. If no one in the CIA could locate to a 
certainty the details of other operations, still a tremendous 
amount might be learned through gossip, or by recon- 
naissance through those more or Jess secret files which 
would be more or less available on long, dull olfice after- 
noons. And he was a writer of suspense novels, no less. 
What material might be at hand! To the degree the CIA 
is bureaucratic and not romantic there would be formal 
procedures in getting to the files which could be winked 
at, breached, circurmenlcd, or directly betrayed. To the 
degree the CIA was a culture, then Hunt was a living 
piece of inquiring matter, and in the years from 1966 to 
1970 as his career in the CIA was ostensibly winding 
down, he had time to d6 adittle research on some of those 
hundred and more murders in Dallas supposedly connected 
to witnesses of the assassination, time to get a line on 
who might be doing the job. Tor the CIA, whether im- 
plicated or not, could hardly be without interest in a mop- 
up operation of such magnitude. Over a hundred murders 
to keep the seepage of information under control! 

So Hunt may have known a great deal about Dallas. Wc 
have to hold this in our attention when wc begin to think 
of the nightmare within Hum’s nightmare — the death of 
his wife in the crash of United Air Lines Flight 553 from 
Washington to Chicago on December 8. 1972. The 
plane had crashed on landing at Midway and she was one 
of 45 people who were killed. Wo do not know how much 
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Hunt knew nor how much he had told his wife. Wc know 
was making payments to the Cubans with White 
House money, but that is hardly a piece of information 
worth silencing by the risk and carnage of sabotaging an 
airplane An investigator, Sherman Sko nick, in Chicago, 
would lay the claim that twelve people in one way or 
another connected with Watergate were on the if 
he would remind us that While House aide Lgi! Krogn, 
Cordon Liddy’s old White House boss, was appointed 
under secretary of transportation the next day and would 
supervise the National Transportation Safety Board and 
,hc Federal Aviation Administration m their mvesh- 
vations of the crash. That is not an automatically tnsignt i 
cant detail. On December 19, Alexander Butterfield would 
be appointed the new head of the l-.A.A. 


^jjf| 

ill 

■ lim 




a Mp 

ml ' 

h Hunt asp Dorothy Hunt had known 
a great deal about Dallas and were threatening to tell the 
world then Hunt would not have to brood over such de 
tails lie could assume his wife’s plane had been encour- 
aged to crash. Of course, wc would no longer be ta.King 
about anguish, but mastcrplots ami last-reel pen • 
lihood is that Hunt and Dorothy Hunt were trapped .in 
smaller game, and the crash eyas a m*tuwo 
cynical maintenance, and wrto kmws?-*omc oh - l-ad 
of psychic intensity among the passengers. (Why e se do 
great athletes live in such fear of traveling by air but that 
psychic intensity is also a species of p.iysi^al charge and 
can even distort the workings of an e.ectromc syst .) 

No. it is more likely Hunt was living wuh he 
horror that attends every inexplicable crash— is there a 
; psychology to machines? Had there been an intervention 
of moral forces, a play of the dice from the dem iurgc^ 
At the least Dorothy Hunt's death was evidence of t.ie 
raiscdHw of coincidLe in dramatic and dreadfu 1 evenU. 
Great or livid events could indeed be peculiar m ue.r 
properties and maybe no perfect conspiracy ever worked. 
S people were so imperfect-only imperfect conspir- 
acies succeeded and then only when ;• comc.dencedrme 
the denouement home. Was it possible «hat Hunt was 
finally obliged to look over the lip of Uagcdy lL , c 
view which leaves us, the Greeks were certain, baobl ng 
and broken? Did he come to think that a psychic torte. 
pulls in a higher incidence of coincidence ltselt. 

-A man may defend himself against all enemies save 

thosZho Ire resolved that such a ’^'"^Jr'co er 
not exist.” — Tacitus, epigraph to Undercover 


enough to be a protagonist in a good and solid novel and 
yet— hatred has certainly dried his imagination— he is 
never large enough. No moment of wit will ever separate 
his soul from his disasters. _ 

AH the heavier must those disasters sit on him. Hioser 
disasters pose insoluble questions. Their lack of an 
answer promises insanity. 

What for instance, can he make or that list or oinces 
on the seventh and eighth floors of the Watergate Office 
Building? Or of those extra break-ins he may now be 
hearing* about for the first time? With his sophistication 
in the infiltration of one group of Intelligence by anuiner 

he has after all been chief cf covert action m the 

Domestic Operations Division — how could Hunt not en- 
tertain the hypothesis that a species ot trench wariu.e in 
bugging and ccnmtcrbuggmg had been going on in tne 
Watergate Office Building long before his operotun ran 
into its peculiar trap? Let us even assume that every- 
thing he has told us is only a cover story km t..e more 
serious job he assumed he was doing. After the. arrests, 
how can lie be certain he was told anytning.nccura.e. 

There is a tool of inquiry provided by Lenin. He sug- 
gested that when a political event occurred whose origin 
or motive seemed incomprehensible, then ask the ques- 
tion: "Whom?’' Whom does this benefit? Whom did 
Watergate benefit? Hunt would ask the question. Ano he 
would have to face the nightmare that the Nixon4Ciss:n~ 
ger wing of the CIA, which by now for practical purposes 
could be described as the Rockefeller-Detente wing, nao 
been mangled at Watergate by the Cold War wing. If 
however, then he. Hunt, had also been set up in the pro- 
cess, had been sacrificed by his own people to implicate 
Nixon. There was a centrality to such a hypothesis no 
agent could ignore. _ 

There are not only dimensions to paranoia but c.egrees_ 
Cold paranoia can serve a> the assistant to brilliance, but 
fevered paranoia (where the heat conies from the tnoughr 
that one is being done in by one’s friend is toe true 
hellion of hysteria. All panics are loose, all proportions 
are lost. In such a fry, how can one ignore the smallest 

detail? ,. t 

Hunt could even begin to brood over people- uxe^ K. 
Spencer Oliver, whose phone happened to be the other 
line tapped at the Democratic National Committee. Hunt 
could remember a dinner with a young Democrat named 
Spencer Oliver who had been out with Mullen, Bennett, 
and himself back in 1970 or 1971. During the meal. Oliver 
had made a point of mentioning the names of a few CIA 
officers Hunt knew personally. Oliver had been surpris- 
ingly knowledgeable. Mullen and Bennett had even 
wanted to take Oliver into Mullen & Company as a part- 
ner! But Hunt had disapproved. 


V: drill. 


.... 

T1I.I.. HR IS NOT JUST ONK MORb 
anti-Comnuinisi will' nothing but the mo *j 

equivalent of tunnel vision. He has aha o had a ln~ »* » 
almost an appealing life. He has had dyslexia as a ooy 
and played trumpet in a high-school dance band. 
is most irritating aboul_Huin is th at he is nearly h«rg - 

'• itFm'theZmanel. 'height Chapin, appointments secretary 
to Nixon, moved over two months later to an exceutn 
position at United. 




A higher incidence of coincidence itself. The more cen- 
tral the dreadful act, then the greater is the number of 
accidents, disasters, and astonishing connections which 
surround it. By such a cosmic thesis, more than one assas- 
sination plot would come to collision on those murderous 
days of our history (when Americans began to live in teat 
of more than the atom bomb) and so. too, more than one 
imcncy, more than one enclave, more than one motive, 
yes. more than one plot have been set up or unhinged at 

Watergate. We have to free our minds of a bundled cer- 
tainties we have been provided (and have prov,d«l our- 
selves) on that third-rate burglary. Wc have pieferred tc 
rely on. the tcstuno.iy of a hundred skilled and profes- 
sional liars rather than face mlo a vision o. 
would recognize that Franz Kafka is the true if abstiact 
historian of the modern age, and the Mobms snip '■> me 

17 
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nearest surface we can find to a plane. 32 

To free our minds! We live in one existence, but have 
the overlay of another -upon us. We strive to make our 
history, and sense, with the uneasiness of confrontations 
never faced, that we may dwell under the overall domina- 
tion of an invisible second government (at -odds with 
itself?) whose touch is subtle, but whose scenarios sit like 
an incubus upon Intelligence itself. 

Of course we also live in a world more dazzling with 
the montage of startling connections than a Kenneth 
Anger film. Maybe, it is our reward. During that season 
when Bobby Kennedy, weary from stalking Jimmy Hoff a, 
would relax with Marilyn Monroe, we find out JJofta, in 
his turn, hired a wiretapper. Bernard Spindel, to listen 
in on Bobby. 33 Spindel, who must have been as proficient 
as Gene Hackman in The Conversation, was going to be 
arrested eventually and would die in jail. There is reason 
to think the Kennedy* never forgave him. for Spindel 
scents to have gotten some tapes on Bobby, and the wire- 
tapper’s widow appears to have kept and concealed them. 
She rose up to the polluted surface of the news a year or 
two ago, Mrs. Barbara Fox Spindel. A small munitions 
company she owned had been offering (by the claim of 
its promotion material) to he able to produce fatal 
exploding cigarette packs and other small works of 
surprise for the use of the CIA and other espionage. Her 
company and her name became connected by way of the 
newspaper story to Lucien “Gus” Conein. an old CIA 
hand who had long worked for General Lonsdale, the 


CIA station chief in Saigon. Conein denied the connection 
vehemently,’ of course, but then we can imagine how 
quickly somebody in his line of ’work is going to admit a 
professional association with Mrs. Spindel. 

Now, it happens to be Conein. an old Company associ- 
ate, whom Hunt interviewed when Chuck Colson was 
looking for a way to cook up a few false Kennedy cables 
on the assassination of Diem. It is a long trail which leads 
from the tragedy of Marilyn Monroe to E. Howard Hunt 
and his thunderstruck fun and games, and there is not 
much voltage in these connections. No shock comes across 
the gap. It is just that like Agatha Christie’s characters we 
all seem to end up knowing on; another. Before too long, 
if irony does not paralyze, we may be singing. “No man 
is an Hand, imire of it selfe” in the god-awful music of 
Ernest Hemingway’s final whiskey-cracked voice. Listen 
to his record. 34 What a crazy country we inhabit. What a 
harlot. What a brute. She squashes sausage out of the 
minds of novelists on their hotfooted way to a real good 
plot. 1 fl® 

32/1 Mobius strip- is like a paper band carved into a circle, 
but twisted a half tarn before it is glued, if you start drawing 
a line down the middle of the band your pencil will end up 
on the opposite side of the paper once you have circled the 
ring. Stated by its paradox , the top surface of the plane is now 
the bottom surface. 

33 Robert F. Slatzer ,. The Life and Curious Death of Marilyn 
Monroe. __ 

3 , tErnest Hemingway Reading. Caedmon Records TC 11S5. 
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DAKAR. Senegal — Dialto Telli, the Guinean jus- 
tice minister arrested on charges of plotting to over- 
throw the Guinean government, has testified that 
ho worked for I he U.S. Central intelligence Agency, 
according to a broadcast on Radio Conakry, 
linn or African Unity from 1 964 to 1972, said in a 
deposition that the dea that lie work for the CIA was 
first advanced in 1971 by Secretary of Slate Henry 
A. Kissinger, then a presidential national security 
adviser, the broadcast said. 

A State Department spokesman In Washington 
said, “The charge is groundless, absurd.” The U.S, 


embassy in Guinea will issue a strong denial, he 
said. 

A number of senior officials in Guinea are being 
arrested in an internal government purge, and nu- 
merous unverified accusations arc being made, a 
State Department source said. 

CIA spokesmen were unavailable for comment. 

According to the broadcast, Toll i said he actually 
was recruited into the CIA hi November, 1974, with 
the Liberian ambassador in Conakry acting as medi- 
ator, and that his job was to supply the U.S. govern-* 
moot with information about Guinea’s domestic pol-. 
Hies. 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
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By Ronald Kessler and Laurence Stern 

Washington Post Staff Writers 

Long before his recent murder, 
John Rosselli, the CIA’s underworld 
recruit in attempts to kill Fidel Cas- 
tro, had been privately claiming that 
agents of the Cuban premier, in retali- 
ation, were involved in the assassina- 
tion of President John F. Kennedy. 

Rosselli’s belief in a Cuban connec- 
tion to the Kennedy assassination was 
expressed through his attorney, Ed- 
ward P. Morgan, to the FBI as long 
ago as March, 1967, and also in private 
conversations with a longtime associ- 
ate of Itosselli who participated in 
meetings between Rosselli and the 
CIA. 

.An FBI “blind memorandum" on 
an interview with Morgan dated 
March 21, 1967, was included, without 
identification of the interviewee, in 
last June's Senate Intelligence Com- 
mittee’s report on the role of the in- 
telligence community in the Kennedy 
assassination investigation. 1 

Morgan told the FBI that Rosselli 
and . another Morgan client had in- 
formed him that Castro became aware 
of CIA assassination conspiracies, 
against him and “thereafter employed 
teams of individuals who were dis- 
patched to the United States for the 
purpose of assassinating Mr. Ken- 
nedy.” 

Because neither Morgan nor Ros- 
selli was identified in the Senate re- 
port, the significance of that portion 
of the 106-page document was dis- 
counted at the time it was published 
in June, before Rosselli’s disappear* 

. ance and the subsequent discovery of 
’ his body in an oil drum in Florida 
waters. The Washington Post, however, 
has confirmed that Morgan and Rosselli 
were the sources of the testimony that 
suggested a Cuban role in the Ken- 
nedy murder. 

■ Morgan’s account, according to a 
summary of the FBI interview, was 
that Rosselli had reached his conclu- 
sion about a Cuban connection to the 
Kennedy assassination from 
“feedback” furnished by sources close 
to Castro who were involved in the CIA 
plots to assassinate the Cuban leader. 

“His (Morgan’s) clients were aware 
of the identity of some of the individ- 
uals who came to the United States 
for this purpose and he understood 
that two such individuals were now in 
the state of New Jersey,” the FBI in- 
terview summary stated. 

A long-time associate of Rosselli 
who was interviewed separately by 
The Washington Post, said there was 
no question in the slain mobster’s 
mind that President Kennedy was 
killed on Castro’s behalf in reprisal 
lot' the CIA schemes against the Cu- 
ban leader. 

“He was positive; he was sure,” said 
the associate, who knew Rosselli well 
and was in contact with him before 
Rosselli disappeared from his Florida 
home on July 28. The associate, who 
docs not want to be identified pub- 
licly, is scheduled to be interviewed 
this week by Unde Copnty, Fla., homi- 
cide detectives. He was a party to Ros- 


selli’s contacts in the early 1960s with 
CIA case officers overseeing the at- 
tempts to assassinate Castro. / 

Despite occasional speculation, the- 
collective conclusion of all official 

• US. government investigations into 
,the Kennedy assassination — including 
•the Warren Commission, the FBI and 
fthe CIA— has been that there was no 
‘evidence that implicated the Castro 
i government or any of its agents. 

! However, the CIA’s involvement in 
;the schemes to assassinate Castro 
■was not divulged to the Warren Com- 
"mission, and knowledge of them was 
i confined until 1967 to a small, elite 
‘circle of the U.S. intelligence commu- 
nity. President Johnson apparently 
*1 first learned about the schemes only 
after a March 7* 1967, column by the : 
Hate Drew Person, which prompted 
T Johnson to order a CIA investigation 
i. of the highly sensitive episode. 

I Full details of the CIA-underworld 
collusion in the plots to kill Castro 
did not surface publicly until the pub- 
lication last year of the Senate Intelli- 
gence Committee’s assassination re- 
port and the ensuing report last June 
fon the possible role of the intelligence 
agencies in the Kennedy assassination 
’ and investigation. 

;; 1 The body of Rosselli, who lived 

• flamboyantly in a world of mobsters, 
•ipoliticians and playgirls, was found 

two weeks ago in an inverted oil drum 
' weighted with chains but buoyed by 
r gases from decomposition on the 
’ ocean’s surface off the coast of Miami. 
The specific cause of death was deter- 
mined by an autopsy to be asphyxia- 
tion. 

Last year, an underworld colleague 
of Rosselli, Sam (Momo) Giancana, 
‘•who also had been recruited by the 
-CIA in the effort to kill Castro, was 
found shot to death in his Chicago 
home in what police described as a 
^highly professional job by assailants 
nvho penetrated the mobster’s per- 
sonal security screen. Giancana was 
due to testify before the Senate Intel- 
ligence Committee shortly after his 
demise. 

1 Neither murder has been solved. 

The possibility that Rossclli’s mur- 
der might have been related to his 
Senate testimony on the CIA schemes 
to kill Castro has brought the FBI 
into the investigation at the request 
of Attorney General Edward 11. Levi. 

The involvement of Rosselli. Gian- 
cana and other underworld figures — 
principally Santos Trafficante of 
Tampa, Fla., whose one-time Havana 
gambling enterprises r cll hostage in 
.1959 to the Cuban revolution— in plots 
against Castro had been a closely held 
.secret within the top echelons of the 
CIA and FBI until recently. 

1 The tangled chronology of suppres- 
sion and eventual disclosure, although 
detailed in the June report, has re- 
ceived little public attention. Rossel- 
ji’.s murder adds significance to those 
events. 

Here is the sequence, pieced to- 
gether from the testimony given to 
Senate intelligence investigators: 

Columnist Drew Pearson wont to 
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the late Chief Justice of the United 
States Earl Warren late in January, 
1967, and told him that a Washington 
lawyer had confided to him that one 
of his clients said the United States 
“had attempted to assassinate Fidel 
Castro in the early 1960s and Castro, 
had decided to retaliate.” 

Warren declined Pearson’s sugges- 
tion that he see the lawyer, who was 
Edward Morgan. Warren referred the 
matter to then Secret Service- Direc- 
tor Janies J. Rowley, who on Feb. 13, 
1967, wrote FBI Director J. Edgar Ho- 
over, informing him of the allegations. 

Hoover sent the Rowley letter to six 
senior bureau officials on an “eyes'- 
only” basis. There is no record of FBI 
meetings or discussions of those alle- 
gations. At that point the sensitive let- 
ter bounced back and forth in the 
higher reaches of the FBI bureauc- 
racy. 

The job of responding to Rowley’s 
letter was assigned to the supervisor 
of the FBI’s General Investigative Di- 
vision who was given responsjility for 
the overall assassination investigation 
in March 1964. 

This official’s job was complicated 
by the fact that he had never been in- 
formed of what Hoover and his closest 
circle of .confidants in the FBI learned 
early in 1962 — that the’ CIA was 
deeply involved in assassination 
attempts * against Castro, and promi- 
nent American underworld figures, in- 
cluding Rosselli and Giancana, had 
been recruited for the attempts, 
j So on Feb. 15. 1967, the FBI official 
prepared a draft reply to the Rowley 
letter for his superiors saying “our in- 
vestigation uncovered no evidence in- 
dicating Fidel Castro officials of the 
Cuban Government were involved 
with Lee Harvey Oswald in the assas- 
sination of President Kennedy. This 
bureau is not conducting any investi- 
gation regarding this matter.”- The 
FBI official added in later testimony 
that “everyone in the higher echelons 
read this ...” 

Drew Pearson went ahead and pub- 
lished a column on March 7, 1967, ref- 
erring to reports that CIA schemes 
against Castro’s life in 1963 “may. 
have resulted in a counterplot by Cas- 
tro to assassinate President Kenne- 
dy.” 

Ten days later, Marvin Watson, one 
of Lyndon Johnson’s chief deputies, 
called FBI assistant, director Cartha 
DeLoach with the message that “the 
President had instructed that the FBI 
interview (Morgan) concerning any 
knowledge he might have regarding 
the assassination of President Ken- 
nedy.” 

DeLoach told Watson that it ap- 
peared Morgan “did not want to be in- 
terviewed, and even if he was inter- 
viewed lie would probably not divulge 
the identity of his sources . . Wat- 
son persisted, however. 

“Under the circumstances,” De- 
Loaeh concluded in a memo for the 
files, “it appears that we have no al- 
ternative but to interview (Morgan) 
and then furnish the results to Wat- 
son in blind memorandum form.” 

The interview was assigned to two 
agents from the FBI's General Investi- 
gative Division, which the Senate 
committee concluded was “puzzling” 
because it was the Domestic Intelli- 
gence Division which had been as- 
signed responsibility for investigating 
possible foreign involvement in the 
assassination. , 

Neil her agent was privy to the 
knowledge, confined to Hoover and 
bis lop aides, of the CIA’s nssassinn- 
loUi agents 
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iO'-Uiicd eight years later that they 

(..re “surprised” when Morgan al- 
luded during the interview to U.S. at- 
tempts to assassinate Castro. 

“These agents stated that they 
could not evaluate the lawyer’s 
(Morgan’s) allegations or question him 
in detail on them, since they had not 
been briefed on the CIA assassination 
efforts,” the Senate committee ob- 
served. 

On March 21, 19G7, the FBI’s Wash- 
ington Field Office sent headquarters 
ten copies of a blind memorandum 
summarizing, the interview with Mor- 
gan. 

In a Senate Intelligence Committee 
summary of the FBI interview, Mor- 
gan was reported to have acknowl- 
edged that his clients were “on the, 
fringe of the underworld” and that 
they faced “possible prosecution in a 
crime not related to the assassination 

Morgan said his clients “were called 
upon by a governmental agency to as- 
sist in a project which was said to 
have the highest governmental ap-' 
proval. The project had as its purpose 
the assassination of Fidel Castro. 
Elaborate plans were made, including 
the infiltration of the Cuban Govern- 
ment and the placing of informants; 
within key posts in Cuba.” 

Morgan also told- the FBI, according 
to the summary, that Castro had em- 
ployed “teams of individuals who 
were dispatched to the United States 
Tor the purpose of assassinating Presi- 
dent Kennedy.” 

It was not clear then — nor is it to- 
day — why Morgan - came forward at 
that time to bring. Rosselli’s story to 
the ears of the nation’s highest. law 
enforcement authorities. 

It may be relevant that Rosselli. had 
serious legal problems at the time. 

In May, 1966, the FBI threatened to 
deport, him for Jiving in the United 
States under an assumed name unless 
he cooperated in an investigation of 
the Mafia (his true name was Filippo 
% Saco). At the time, he reached a CIA 
contact from the anti-Castro conspir- 
acy days, CIA security director Col. 
Sheffield Edwards, who informed the 
FBI that Rosselli wanted to “keep 
square with the bureau” but was 
afraid that the mob might kill him for 
talking. 

In 1967, after he was arrested for 
gambling fraud at the Friars Club in 
Beverly Hills, Rosselli approached his 
former CIA case officer, William Har- 
vey, who sought unsuccessfully to in- 
tercede in the prosecution. 

It was against this background that 
Morgan went, first to Drew Pearson, 
and then the FBI. with Rosselli’s sen- 
sational allegations of CIA plotting 
against Castro and the Cuban counter- 
espionage directed against President 
Kennedy. 

Last April Rosselli told the Senate 
Intelligence Committee he had no rec- 
ollection of either receiving informa- 
tion that Castro retaliated against 
President Kennedy or of having dis- 
cussed it with Morgan. This meant ei- 
ther that Rosselli suffered a dramatic 
memory Joss or that Morgan’s state-, 
■mcnl to FBI agents nine years earlier \ 
was a pure invention, a serious risk, 
for an established Washington lawyer. 

No committee source could explain 
the discrepancy, and Morgan declined 
to confirm that Rosselli was the client 
in question or to discuss .either his 
allocations against (Ik* Cuban ‘govern- 
ment or his recent testimony. 

The internal FBL memo on the 1967 


interview with Morgan was sent to 
headquarters with a transmittal slip 
saying: “No further investigation is 
being conducted by the Washington 
field office unless it is advised to the 
contrary by the Bureau.” 

The Senate intelligence committee, 
in commenting on this position, said 
that “had the interviewing agents 
known of the CIA-undcrworld plots 
against Castro, they would have been 
aware that the lawyer had clients who 
had been active in the assassination 
plots.” 

On March 21. FBI headquarters for- 
warded the Washington field office 
memo to the White House, the attor- 
ney general and the Secret Service. It 
did not recommend any further in-, 
vestigation of Morgan’s allegations. 

On the evening of the following 
day, President Johnson called CIA Di- 
rector Richard M. Helms to the White 
House. The next morning, March 23, 
Helms ordered the CIA inspector gen- 
eral to prepare a report on the CIA 
involvement in the assassination plots 
— Operation Mongoose— of which 
Helms had full knowledge at the time 
they were executed. 

By May 22, Helms briefed President 
Johnson on the results. There is, how- 
ever, no evidence that Helms briefed 
the President on the November, 1963, 
plot — one of eight major schemes on 
Castro’s life from I960 to 1965 — to as- 
sassinate the Cuban leader through 
the employment of an agent with the 
eryptonymn AML ASH. His identity 
was revealed as Rolando Cubela, a 
1961 CIA “recruit” with close access 
to Castro. 

CIA operatives turned over assassi- 
nation equipment to Cubela during a 
Paris meeting on November 22, 1963— 
the day President Kennedy was killed 
in Dallas. There has been subsequent 
speculation that the mercurial and 
talkative Cubela was either- a double 
agent or being monitored by Cuban 
intelligence. . . 

During the later days of his presi- 
dency, Mr. Johnson spoke cryptically 
of a “Caribbean Murder Incorpo- 
rated” targeted against Fidel Castro. 
The inspiration for that statement un- 
doubtedly was the CIA inspector gen- 
eral’s report he ordered Helms to have 
prepared. 

Within the past year, Rosselli and 
two of his co-conspirators in the Cas- 
tro assassination schemes have, died, 
Giancana at the hands of a profes- 
sional hit man and Harvey as the re- 
sult of a “massive heart attack” last 
June.- 

Mrs. William Harvey, the widow of 
the deceased CIA official, said she 
suspected no foul play in her hus- 
band’s death. She did, however, tell 
The Washington Post that she re- 
ceived a call after Rosselli’s disappear- 
ance in late duly warning her that Cu- 
bans appeared to be attempting to 
wipe out all those who participated in 
the anti-Castro plots. 

The call, she said, came from an old 
friend who was acquainted with Ros- 
selli’s sister, whose name is Edith Dai- 
gle. Mrs. Harvey said that Mrs. Daigle 
told the mutual acquaintance that the 
Rosselli family had received a tele- 
phone threat from unidentified Cu- 


bans prior to Rosselli’s disappearance. 
She also said that Rosselli had gone to 
meet the Cubans in an effort to pro- 
tect his family. 

Mrs. Daigle could not be reached by 
The Washington Post. But another sis- 
ter of Rosselli said she had heard of 
no such threats or warnings. 

Harvey, who died at age 60 and 
whose exploits as a clandestine opera- 
tor are both legendary and controver- 
sial within the agency, testified to the 
Senate Intelligence Committee. He 
had become Rosselli’s case officer in 
Operation Mongoose and supplied the 
mobster with poison pills, explosives, 
detonators, rifles, handguns, radios 
and boat radar for transmission to 
anti-Castro Cuban agents. Harvey and 
Rosselli, a CIA superior testified to 
the Senate committee, “developed a 
close friendship.” 

Another CIA official who worked 
with Rosselli, James P. O’Connell, was 
asked if he knew whether the agency 
transmitted information to the mob- 
ster on possible. Cuban involvement in 
the Kennedy assassination, He replied 
that he was out of the country at the 
time Kennedy was killed, and had no 
further comment. 

. Two months before the Kennedy as- 
sassination, Lee Harvey Oswald, who 
was identified by the Warren Commis- 
sion as Kennedy’s murderer, had trav- 
eled to Mexico City in an attempt ,to 
gain entry to Cuba. According to the 
Warren Commission. Oswald repre- 
sented himself as the head of the New 
Orleans branch of the Fair Play for 
Cuba organization and a friend of the 
Cuban Revolution. 

Some three months before Kennedy 
was killed, Castro told Associated 
Press reporter Daniel Harker that 
U.S. leaders aiding terrorist plans to 
eliminate Cuban leaders would them- 
selves not be safe. 

A U.S. government committee coor- 
dinating policy toward Cuba at the 
time agreed there is a strong liklihood 
that Castro would retaliate in some 
fashion. However, it concluded Castro 
would not risk a major confrontation 
with the U.S. by attacking U.S. lead- 
ers. 

On the same day Kennedy was as- 
sassinated, a CIA officer met with a 
high-ranking Cuban official, who had 
said he would kill Castro, to tell him 
the U.S. would provide him with ex- 
plosives and a poison pen device. 

While the Senate Intelligence Com- 
mittee said it found no evidence suffi- 
cient to justify a conclusion that the 
Kennedy assassination was part of a 
conspiracy, it also said U.S. agencies 
did not properly investigate the assas- 
sination or tell the Warren Commis- 
sion about the CIA plots on Castro’s 
life. 

“There is no indication that the FBI 
or the CIA directed the interviewing 
of Cuban sources or sources within 
the Cuban exile community.” the Sen- 
ate committee said. 

According to a former FBI official 
in charge of key aspects of the FBI’s 
probe of the Kennedy murder, the 
FBI never satisfactorily determined 
what Oswald planned to do in Cuba or 
what he had done in Russia. 
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NEWS, Detroit 
14 Aug. 1976 



The intelligence-gathering services in this na- 
tion are in serious trouble, brought to low esteem 
at home and abroad through public grilling before 
congressional committees. A rebuilding operation 
is desperately needed and vital to national se- 
curity. * iS* : 

Liberal politicians,, through their probing, have 
revealed the operating methods ~ and some ex- 
cesses — of the Central Intelligence Agency and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation? 'The Hearings 
humiliated officials. What happened. was a blood- 
letting before the eyes of the world. . 

Much of what went on should not have been dis- 
closed in so public a. manner. But it happened. 
Now the country must heed its lessons and reshape 
the intelligence operations of both the CIA- and the 
FBI. >• ‘ ' r - 

Some basic decisions are required. “ V.s> 
First, the public must accept the fact that an 
intelligence-gathering network at home and 
abroad is a vital necessity. Our leaders must be 
forewarned of foreign dangers in time to raise de- 
fenses. And the nation cannot let foreign spy net- 
works operate unchecked at home.' "" * " " : “*f- 

This fundamental objective may be difficult to 
achieve because Congress — to put it simply — 
blew the cover of' our intelligence system. Too 
much; was'disclosed and foreign information 
sources, fearing public exposure, have gone under- 
ground. Friendly foreign agencies, faced with 
similar fears, no longer, tell all to the CIA. .The 
trust the agency enjoyed has been eroded. 

Of all the lessons learned, the most important is 
that Congress cannot keep secrets and congress- 
men make poor spymasters. 

Those who say the CIA has been utterly shat- 
tered by the investigations are wrong. The damage 
has been extensive but the CIA still serves a useful 
purpose. ; ■ ■ ■ • y:-, 1 ' * *, "4 v-":" **- - 

■* • In.recent times, the worth of the CIA has been 
reinforced by the use of its reports on the Soviet 
economy (probing such matters as the, reasons for 
the failures of Soviet agriculture) and strength of 
the Soviet defense establishment. In gathering and 
analyzing this kind of information; the CIA- has. 
been superlative.' • .. 7V.; : : ‘7.7. 

This function must be carefully preserved. M 
A sensible American public will accept the need 
for information-gathering. Defense leaders must 
know, as they have known, about the kinds of mis- 
siles being developed by our adversaries and they 
must continue to get that information early enough 
to raise countermeasures against them. ...... 

But as the United States unleashes the intelli- 
gence community to gather information, it must 
'not allow its servants to abuse their powers. 
Therefore, restrictions are needed. ■ •'* » f 4 

This is peacetime and not wartime, a fact that 
makes a difference in what an elected government 
allows the CIA and the FBI to do. In wartime, a 
nation can justify the assassination of a spy who 
sends information from a port city to submarines 


on sailing dates of convoys. He is there to kill mer- 
chant sailors and assassination is his due. 

,. But assassination plots hatched in peacetime; 
are repugnant to the American public. There is . 
also little tolerance for interference in the political^ 
affairs of other nations.’ . 

But how do legislators write a regulation to 
prohibit foreign political, interferences? There is 
always the possibility that U.S. leaders may dis-. 
cover a situation in which that kind of action might 
prevent a war.. . . w : ‘ 4 : ‘ : : ■'» 

. Judgment; therefore, hasfo be used by some- 
one. . . . t . v t 4 ' 4.' ' ■ ' ; . 15 ;• *?•.'. 4 . .. 4a 
The country has learned about the abuses exer- ■ 
cised by President Nixon .in his- handling of the. 
CIA. People ask whether. the nation wants a- 
president to have that much power over such an 
agency... * -• /* ( : ^ 

The CIA must answer to some person, some 
committee, some public body which in turn an-., 
swers to the people. President Ford has issued a 
35-page directive to the CIA setting out his limita- ; 
tions on its operations. Congress has answered by ? 
'giving seven separate committees (made up of 29 
senators and 20 representatives) -some claim to > 
hear intelligence disclosures. • . ' : 4 

- Too many people are now privy to secret infer- . 
mation and this trend must be reversed. An intelli- \ 
gene e gathering system governed in this way will- 
fee a useless sieve. ;* - " •>. ,e ’•? 

* This raises a vexing question. Does this nation 
want to protect its secrets with a law which would • 
make 'disclosure a criminal offense, like the Brit-; 
ish Official Secrets Act? 44 - ;. -.v-V'*?.- •- -i -:ii .i . 

' -ThdUnited' States has laws of that kind to pro- 
tect tax and census data, cotton futures, grand 
jury- proceedings and private communications; 
between doctors and patients, lawyers and clients. • 
: While every other Western nation has strong se- 
curity- laws; the United States tolerates Counter; 
Spy, a : magazine published for the avowed purpose 
of disclosing the. identity of CIA agents every- 
where, endangering all of those named/-— ; 44 4 
' If this goes on, and the press does not exercise a 
higher sense of responsibility, the nation may get a . 
statute it does not want. Congress will feel re- 
quired to act* if CIA agents are put at risk.,- .. *- 
What about foreign spies who operate -within* 
U.S. boundaries? Twenty-seven hostile nations 
maintain spy networks in this country, based ei- 
ther in Washington embassies or UN delegations, 
according to Col. R.D. Heini Jr., Detroit News 
military analyst. -4.4r . '• i • 4- *• 

■*' What is to be done about this? Do our authorities 
let the Soviet KGB do what it likes? Do they keep 
track of it? Do they trap its agents? Do they frus- 
trate and confuse it? . ■ 4;-: 

, Washington' has .been ..naive about.,. the' 

intelligence business. The people must now tell 
their politicians in blunt terms that the peep show 
is over so far as the spy business is concerned.. The 
United. States must repair the damage that has 
been done and tighten up its security again.; 
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Issue and Debate 

Conflict Continues Over U.S. Effort 
To Hcil t Spread of N uclear W eapons 

• Rv I PCI 1C W r.trn . 


By LESLIE H. GELB 

Special to The Ktv York Times 

• WASHINGTON, Aug. 22— 
The f Ford Administration is 
engaged in protracted and in- 
tricate negotiations with 
*more than a dozen nations 
to prevent the spread of nu- 
clear weapons. At the same 
time, critics of these efforts 
have become more vocal, 
charging that the Adminis- 
tration’s nonproliferation 
tration’s nonproliferation di- 
plomacy is too little and 

At stake is whether the 
present nuclear weapons 
club, consisting of the United 
States, the Soviet Union, 
Britain, France and China, 
and perhaps India and Israel, 
is going to be enlarged. 

Secretary of State Henry 
A. Kissinger recently trav- 
eled to Iran and Pakistan to 
try to persuade the leaders 
of these countries not to buy 
certain nuclear power facili- 
tiees that could be used to 
make a nuclear bomb. He has 
been having similar talks 
with other potential buyers, 
such as Brazil, South Korea 
and Argentina, and with the 
suppliers — West Germany, 

‘ France, Britain, the Soviet 
Union, Canada and Japan. 

Administration officials 
working on the problem do 
not evince great optimism 
about the ultimate outcome, 

. but they do point to progress 
* in heading off the nuclear 
trend in South Korea and 
j Iran. 

! As a backdrop, the arms 
control community,' joined by 
a number of members of 
Congress, has kept up a 
drum beat of criticism. Most 
notably, Senator Abraham A. 
Ribicoff, Democrat of Con- 
necticut, who is chairman of 
the Senate’s Government Op- 
erations Committee, has been 
seeking to use the commit- 
tee’s powers under the Ex- 
port Reorganization Act to 
prod the Administration. 

It is Mr. Ribicoff’s belief, 
shared by a number of his 
colleagues,, that there is a 
good chance of preventing 
enlargement of the nuclear 
weapons club if only the 
Administration will attach 
stiffer terms to American 
nuclear exports. 

The Background 

The treaLy to prevent the 
spread of nuclear weapons, 
known popularly as the non- 
proliferation treaty, entered 
into force in 1970.' and there 
are now more than 100 par- 
ticipating nations. Tn the 
treaty, states possessing nu- 
: dear weapons pledged not 


t to help others to gain a 
i nuclear capability, and states 
without nuclear weapons 
promised not to acquire them. 
The International Atomic 
Energy Agency, which is 
based in Vienna, was desig- 
nated to monitor all nuclear 
activities in the states that 
had no nuclear weapons. 

The treaty has some sig- 
nificant loopholes, including 
the right of a signer to re- 
nounce participation upon 
giving 90 days* notice and 
the right to carry on any nu- 
clear activity short of actual j 
manufacture of a nuclear 
i weapon. 

{ In May 1974, India, one or x 
the many key nations that j 
did not sign the treaty, ex- I 
ploded a nuclear device fash- : 
ioned . from resources and 
made in facilities provided in 
part by Canada and the Unit- 
ed States. The explosion 
brought home to official 1 
Washington — as previous * 
protests from arms control i 
advocates had not — the link . 
between the export of nu- j 
clear technology and facili- , 
ties for peaceful purposes j 
and the possible spread of ( 
nuclear weapons. 

Three facts were responsi- : 
ble for this link. First, the 
United States no longer had 
a monopoly on the export of 
nuclear facilities and tech- 
nology; other countries also 
could sell. 

Secondly, the high price of 
oil and .other fossil fuels, 
made nuclear energy an at- 
tractive alternative, and many 
countries' now wanted to buy 
nuclear power plants. 

Third, because of the in- 
creased demand for uranium 
to fuel these power plants 
and because the United 
States and the Soviet Union, 
now the sole exporters of en- 
riched uranium, had not in- 
creased output to meet this 
demand, there was a short- 
age of nuclear fuel. Thus 
many countries wanted to 
buy reprocessing and urani- 
um-enrichment facilities to 
produce their own fuel. 

The United States does not 
export these facilities, but 
other countries do, and that 
is the problem. Weapons- 
grade nuclear material can 
be produced in them. 

Almost all of the more than 
400 nuclear power plants ei- 
ther operating, under con- 
struction or planned in al- 
most 40 countries, are light 
water reactors. These reac- 
tors can be fueled by urani- 
um enriched to loss than 1 
percent, far below the re- 
quirements for a nuclear 
bomb. They can also be 


fueled by weapons-grade plu- 
tonium chemically reproc- 
essed from the spent fuel of 
a nuclear power plant. 

As sweeteners for sales of 
nuclear power plants at about 
$1 billion each, France has 
hgreed to provide Pakistan 
with a reprocessing plant and 
West Germany has promised 
to sell Brazil an uranium en- 
richment facility. The United 
States also continues to sell 
India fuel for its nuclear re- 
actor, despite the Administra- 
tion’s acknowledgment that 
India diverted materials from 
previous sales to carry out 
its nuclear explosion. 

Administration officials and 
critics agree that the goal is 
to prevent the sale of re- 
processing and enrichment 
facilities:, the issue is how. 
More specifically, the issue is 
whether and how to use the 
sale of nuclear fuel— the one 
area of exports where the 
United States still is domi- 
nant— to stop the sale of 
these facilities or to get 
strong safeguards against the 
diversion of weapons-grade 
fuel from these facilities to 
the production of nuclear 
bombs. 


Administration 
View • 

The Administration’s posi- 
tion is based on the assump- 
tion that the nuclear cat is 
already out of the bag, that 
with the passing of the Amer- 
ican monopoly and the wide- 
spread availability of nuclear 
technology and materials, 
many countries can now pro- 
duce nuclear weapons if they 
are determined to do so. Thus 
the Administration has em- 
phasized safeguards, not pre- 
vention. 

The Administration has 
specifically rejected any idea 
of a unilateral embargo, or a 
bilateral embargo witli the 
Soviet Union, on the sale of 
nuclear fuel for power plants 
as a means of preventing the 
sale of reprocessing and en- 
richment plants, Two reasons 
were given for this: a reluc- 
tance to work with Moscow 
against allies of the United 
States and a desire to avoid 
raising questions about the 
reliability of the United States 
as a long-term supplier of 
nuclear fuel. . 

The idea is to use the ad- 
vantage the United States 
posses as a fuel supplier to ! 
promote the sales of Ameri- 
can nuclear power plants. 
This would provide a com- ‘ 
mcrcial advantage as well as 
the opportunity to impose 
stringent safeguards on aii 
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nuclear facilities in the buy- 
er’s country. 

At the same time, the Ad- 
ministration has had some 
success in persuading sup- 
pliers to impose tougher safe- 
' guards against the diversion 
of fuel from peaceful power 
facilities to bombs. All sup- 
pliers now reportedly insist 
on inspection of facilities by 
the International Atomic En-, 
ergy Agency. 

In at least one instance 
where the Administration felt 
it had leverage to prevent a 
sale, it used the leverage. Thus, 
South Korea was dissuaded . 
from buying a reprocessing 
plant from France when dt 
was pointed out that comple- 
tion of the sale would by law 
lead to a cutoff of American 
military sales to Seoul. 

In all cases, the Adminis- 
tration has pressed home to 
the purchaser the point that 
reprocessing plants are highly 
uneconomical. 

Opposition View 

Mr. Ribicoff and others , 
have argued that once a I 
country has a reprocessing 
or enrichment facility in its 
territory, no safeguards are 
adequate. Mr. Ribicoff would 
favor an embargo on fuel 
sales to all suppliers and buy- 
ers of reprocessing and en- 
richment plants. 

Specifically, Mr. Ribicoff ' 
wants the Administration to 
take a tougher stand on the 
proliferation issue before the 
United States’ virtual mono- 
poly as a fuel supplier comes 
to an end. By the mid-I980’s ! 
a number of other countries 
will be able to provide low- 
grade uranium for power 
plants and enriched uranium 
and plutonium that could be 
used for bombs. 

In the meantime, and in or- 
der to make his plea more 
acceptable to other supplier 
countries, he has proposed a 
market-sharing plan for the 
sale of nuclear power plants. 
The details of this plan are 
sketchy, but the idea is to 
work out way for each sup- 
plier to gain some of the huge 
profits available from the sale 
of power plants without try- 
ing to gain a competitive ad- 
vantage by offering to sell 
reprocessing and enrichment 
facilities as well. 

The Outlook 

The Administration and its 
•. critics seein to be moving to- 
ward a compromise approach 
that might also be acceptable 
to buyers. 

The idea is to foster multi- 
national recprocessing and 
enrichment plants as a sub- 
stitute for nationally owned 
and operated plants. In re- 
turn for not building their 
own plants, nations would be 
assured a reliable supply of 
uranium from the multina- 
ational .plants Iran has re- 
portedly agreed to this kind 
of approach, and efforts are 
under way to persuade Pak- 
istan. 

In the last analysis, it may 
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: be that the United States will 
have little influence over a 
nation’s decision to build a 
' nuclear bomb. The list of non 
I signers of the nonprolifera- 
' tion treaty shows that local 
and regional conflicts and ri- 
valries remain a dominant 
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consideration. The nonsigners ; 
include India, Pakistan, Is- 
rael, Saudi Arabia, China and 
Taiwan, Brazil and Argen- 
tina. 

Interested parties in the 
United States are doing what 
they feel they can to post- 3 


pone the day of reckoning,' 
hoping but not expecting that 
such a day will never come. 



By Edward Schumacher 

Special to The Washington Post ’ > - 

U.S. intelligence reports over the past six months 
indicate that Taiwan has been secretly reprocessing 
spent uranium fuel, an operation that can produce 
atomic weapons material, according to officials of two 
U.S. government agencies. 

Officials of the Arms Control and Disarmament 

Agency (ACDA) and the 


Energy Research and De- 
velopment Administration 
(ERDA) who have had ac- 
cess to the closely held re- 
ports said it is unclear how 
long Taiwan has been en- 
gaged in the secret opera- 
tion or how much bomb ma- 
terial may have been pro- 
duced. However, they ex- 
pressed doubt that Taiwan 
has amassed enough material 
to make an atomic bomb. 

The United States, Tai- 
wan’s major supplier of nu- 
clear power reactors and en- 
riched uranium fuel, has not 
yet formally confronted Tai- 
wanese officials with the re- 
ports of secret reprocessing, 
according to knowledgeable 
officials. , 

The United States is said 
to be fearful of revealing 
the source of its intelligence, 
particularly while still seek- 
ing to learn the full extent 
of the secret work. 

Confirmation that Taiwan 
is producing nuclear weap- 
ons material would place 
the Ford administration in 
an agonizing position, espe- 
cially during the pre-elec- 
tion period. 

Strong U.S. sanctions, in- 
cluding termination of ex- 
port licenses for Taiwan’s 
ambitious nuclear power 
program, could cause seri- 
ous repercussions in Tai- 
wan and among Republican 
conservatives in the United 
Stales. 

Failure to take action 
could cause major difficul- 
ties with mainland China, 
multiply the nuclear wor- 


ries of Japan and of less-de- 
veloped Asian states, and ac- 
celerate a worldwide drift 
toward nuclear proliferation. 

A Taiwan embassy spokes- 
man denied that Taiwan is 
doing clandestine work. 

Several usually knowledg- 
able U.S. officials disclaimed 
any knowledge of the reports 
of secret reprocessing, 
pointing out that Taiwan 
has openly acknowledged 
construction of a small scale 
“hot cell” reprocessing plant 
under international safe- 
guards. 

But another senior official con- 
firmed the existence of the reports 
of secret work, and suggested that 
there is disagreement within the gov- 
ernment about their significance. 

ACDA officials. said they have been 
stalling on an application to export 
two adidtional nuclear power plants 
to Taiwan, a move they hope will be 
taken by Taiwan as a signal to stop 
secret reprocessing. The export ap- 
plication was submitted in January. 

Four other large U.S. nuclear power 
plants were approved for export in 
1972 and 1974 as part of a Taiwan pro- 
gram designed to provide half of the 
island’s electricity needs from nuclear 
sources in 1985. 

The select group of U.S. officials 
aware of the secret intelligence re- 
ports is concerned not only that Tai- 
wan can now produce plutonium, the 
nuclear bomb material, but also that 
it apparently is willing to jeopardize 
its civil nuclear program and to break 
international safeguard agreements 
designed to prevent the proliferation 
of nuclear weapons. 

All of Taiwan's known nuclear reac- 
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tors are subject to international in- 
spection by the Vienna-based Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Administration 
(IAEA). Secret reprocessing of the 
spent fuel from these reactors would 
\ violate Taiwan’s agreements with the 
IAEA. The status of these agreements 
is politically tenuous because Taiwan 
was ousted in 1971 as a member state 
of the IAEA. 

There is a theoretical possibility 
that Taiwan could have purchased 
i spent fuel from another nation as the 
i basis for its reprocessing, a U.S offi- 
! cial pointed out. But there is no evi- 
dence that such a transaction has 
-taken place. 

A reprocessing plant can manufac- 
ture plutonium for nuclear weapons — 
or for use in recycled civilian fuel — 

: from the irradiated refuse of an at- 
, omic reactor. Though generous with 
technical information- and training 
i about reprocessing in past decades, 

. the United States has come increas- 
ingly to believe that reprocessing 
; plants pose a grave danger of nuclear 
j weapon proliferation. . 

I India manufactured the plutonium 
: for its 1974 nuclear explosion in its 
own reprocessing plant. In the past 
' year the United States has dissuaded 
■ South Korea from purchasing a repro- 
cessing plant from France, and is at- 
tempting to stop purchases of such fa- 
cilities by Brazil and Pakistan. A 
provision of the recently enacted U.S. 
foreign military aid law cuts off U.S. 
economic and military assistance to 
any country importing a reprocessing 
facility. 

In .1969 the Nixon administration : 
turned down a request from Taiwan 
to purchase a reprocessing plant from 
the United Stages. This precluded Tai- 
wan from importing major U.S. com- 
ponents that are on export control 
lists. However, ERDA officials said 
Taiwan did purchase widely available 
parts, such as special laboratory glass, 
which are not so controlled. 

An ERDA spokesman said 713 Tai- 
! wanese have studied nuclear technol- 
ogy in U.S. government laboratories 
and universities under official U.S. 
sponsorship as a result of “atoms for 
peace” and successor programs. 

Despite the U.S, change in policy 
about reprocessing, a Taiwanese nu- 
, clear scientist, Chung Woo, was 
trained in reprocessing for a full year 
ending this past June at ERDA’s Ar- 
gonne Laboratory outside Chicago, 
the agency said. 

Since the early 1970s, Taiwan has 
been constructing a small-scale “hot . 
cell” reprocessing facility at its Insti- 
tute for Nuclear Energy Reaction with 
parts obtained from around the world. 

This plant; which is reportedly un- 
dergoing “cold” test runs with water, 
lias been visited by IAEA inspectors 
on the understanding that it will be 
placed under international safe- 
guards. 

Last October Taiwan informed the 
United States of its intention to re- 
process spent fuel from a U.S.-sup- 
plied Thor research reactor in the \ 
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ot cell” plant,' which is located at a • 
cnipus-like research center near 
Idling Tan about 75 miles from Taipei. 

Under bilateral nuclear cooperation 
agreements, the United States must 
give permission before American-sup- 
plied material can be involved in re- 
processing. 

A senior State Department official 
said Taiwan’s request is still under 
consideration. “There’s no final turn- 
down, but they know we don’t favor 
reprocessing,” he said. 

American, European and Canadian 
experts said that one-half pound to a 
pound of plutonium per year could be 
produced in the hot cell plant from 
the spent fuel of a large Canadian- 
supplied research reactor on the is- 
land. This amount is far short of the 
18 pounds of plutonium estimated to 
be needed for a sophisticated nuclear 
device, though enough to provide 
knowledge of plutonium handling and 
( explosive fabrication. 

Taiwan, has built an independent 
nuclear system around the Canadian 
reactor and its hot cell reprocessing 
plant which would make possible the 
creation of a small plutonium stock- 
pile available for bomb uses without 
violation of present international safe- 
guard standards. 

The supply system begins with natu- 
ral uranium imported from South Af- 
rica which does not list its imports 
with the IAEA. 

In 1973 Taiwan constructed its own 
plant to fabricate the imported natu- 
ral. uranium into fuel rods suitable for 
use in the Canadian reactor. 

This plant is listed with ERDA as 
having the capacity of fabricating 25 
to 30 tons of uranium per year — twice 
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the normal fuel rate for the Canadian 
reactor. 

Canadian experts said that pluto- 
nium production could be maximized 
by running fuel rods through the reac- 
tor at a higher than normal rate. 

The Canadian reactor is a large 40- 
megawatt “NRX” research reactor 
similar to the one used by India to 
produce the material for its 1974 at- 
omic explosion. 

Taiwan purchased the reactor In 
1969 for $35 million. Taiwan also pur- 
chased 19.5 tons of Canadian “heavy 
water” for operation of the reactor, 
but its supply of this necessary chemi- 
cal is running low, U. S. officials said. 

Taiwan docs not need outside ap- 
proval to reprocess the spent fuel 
from the Canadian reactor to obtain 
plutonium. Canada has no agreement 
requiring its permission. 

Canada broke diplomatic relations 
with Taiwan in 1970, further diminish- 
ing its authority over and interest in 
the uses of its reactor. 

The fuel rod fabrication plant, Can- 
adian reactor and hot cell reprocess- 
ing facility are listed with the IAEA . 
under safeguard arrangements de- 
signed to account for all nuclear activ- 
ity to prevent the clandestine develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons by nations 
which do not have them. 

The safeguards in Taiwan include 
tamper-proof cameras, sealed fuel 
stockpiles, mechanical accounting de- 
vices and IAEA inspections about four 
times a year. 

The safeguards, however, do not 
prohibit reprocessing or the building 
of a plutonium stockpile. With a sup- 
ply of plutonium, Taiwan would be 
only a few steps away from a usable 
weapons, U.S. officials said. 

Sources familiar with the U. S. in- 
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tclligence reports of secret' reprocess- 
ing on Taiwan said these did not ema- 
nate from the known hot cell pilot 
plant, which is not yet in operation. 
One source said different stages of 
the secret reprocessing work appar- 
ently are being done in different 
places. 

Taiwan is believed to be doing re- 
search on development of offensive 
missiles capable of delivering' a nu- 
clear weapon. Taiwan already pos- 
sesses U. S. jet aircraft capable of 
making a bombing run across the Tai- 
wan straits to mainland China. 

China has exploded at least 18 nu- . 
clear devices, including thermonu- 
clear (H-bomb) weapons since break- 
ing into the ranks of atomic-armed 
states in 1964. 

Chinese officials have recently said 
that Taiwan will have to be liberated 
by force. But it is considered unlikely 
that China would use atomic weapons 
against an island it considers its own 
and expects to control some day. 

Taiwan has signed and ratified the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty for- 
eswearing the development of atomic 
weapons. y 

Premier Chiang Ching-kuo’s Na- 
tionalist Chinese government is be- 
lieved to be divided between a large 
faction favoring concentration on eco- 
nomic development and a small but 
powerful hawkish element which in- 
sists that Taiwan develop, a nuclear 
deterrent as a last resort against an 
attack • by China. The hawks argue 
that the U.S. commitment to defend 
Taiwan is weakening. 

Staff writer Don Obei'dorfer con • 
tributed to this article. 



Taiwanese Government, “is that Taiwan is go- 
ing to try to get into the position of having a 
potential for nuclear weapons like Israel and 
other small technologically advanced countries 
that feel threatened.” 

i But, said the source, the Taiwanese, “who 
are extremely worried about the United States 
deserting them,” are unlikely to do anything to 
! hasten that desertion. 

In the end, the source said, Taiwan probably 


By Harry B. Ellis 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Is the ability to make nuclear weapons 
spreading throughout the world, despite strenu- 
ous U.S. efforts to prevent it? 

The question gains fresh urgency with re- 
ports that Taiwan - the offshore island nation 
claimed by China - secretly is reprocessing 
spent uranium fuel into weapons-grade pluto- 
nium. 

For six months, reports the Washington 
Post, the government of Taiwan Premier 
Chiang Ching-kuo - which officially has fore- 
sworn the development of nuclear weapons - 
has been accumulating a small stockpile of po- 
tential bomb material. 

This could be done by reprocessing spent 
fuel from U.S.-supplied nuclear-power reactors 
designed to produce electricity, or from a re- 
search reactor which Taiwan bought from Can- 
ada. 

The reports, which Taiwanese officials 
brand as false, come at a time of hints from 
Peking that China might use force to seize Tai- 
wan. 

“My guess,” said a source close to the 


will comply with whatever nuclear conditions 
| are laid down by the United States rather than 
risk the loss of American military and diplo- 
matic support. 

Nonetheless, “The Taiwanese, again like Is- 
rael,* want every [military] option open to 
them.” Thus their development of a “scientific 
and technological” background for a nuclear- 
weapons potential would not be surprising. 

The whole situation is fraught with difficul- 
ties for President Ford’s administration: 

• By law, the United States cannot supply 
economic or military assistance to any nation 
buying a nuclear fuel-processing plant. 

® The United States and Taiwan are bound 
by a mutual-defense treaty signed in 1954. 

© Taiwan, the island bastion seized by the 
late Generalissimo Kai-shek when his 
"forces were driVen from mainland China by 
the Communists, still commands strong sup- 
port from many conservative Americans. 

© A Taiwan reprocessing facility, if it exists, 
would undercut U.S. efforts to prevent Iran, 
Pakistan, South Korea, and other nations from 
developing a nuclear-weapons capability. 

After months of tough negotiation with 
American officials, Iran reportedly has agreed 
to forgo acquisition of a fuel-reprocessing 


i 
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plant. This appears to clear the way for the 
sale of up to eight U.S.-built nuclear-power re- 
actors to Iran - joining two other reactors 
being built by West Germany. 

Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger has 
failed to dissuade Pakistani Prime Minister 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto from buying a reprocessing 
plant from France, for which a contract has 
been signed. 

Brazil, over U.S. objections, is buying a fuel- 
reprocessing plant from West Germany. Ger- 
man and Brazilian officials insist the plant will 


not be used to produce a weapons capability. 

Nations known to possess nuclear weapons 
include, in addition to the United States and 
the Soviet Union, China, France, and Great 
Britain. 

In 1974, India exploded a nuclear device 
which intensified U.S. efforts to prevent the in- 
ternational sale of reprocessing plants. Israel 
is widely believed to possess a nuclear-weap- 
ons capability, though the Israelis are not 
known to have exploded a nuclear device. 
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For the Record 

Arms Sales to Iran: An Analysis 


The Senate Foreign Assistance Sub- 
committee's staff report on U.S. mili- 
tary sales to Iran appeared on Aug . 2, 
just before Secretary of State Kissin- 
ger arrived in Tehran for talks with 
the Shah. It set off renewed contro- 
versy over American arms shipments 
to the Middle East. These excerpts are 
taken from the report's findings: 

Iran has purchased large quantities 
of some of the most sophisticated 
equipment in the U.S. inventory includ- 
ing the F-14 Tom Cat Fighter and the 
DD993 modified Spruance Class de- 
stroyer. The F-14 system is so compli- 
.cated that the United States Navy is 
having major difficulty keeping it oper- 
ational; Iran’s Spruance Class destroyer 
will be even more sophisticated than 
those being procured by the U.S. Navy. 
Iran is already the dominant military 
power in the Persian Gulf area. Upon 
delivery * between now and 1981 of 
equipment ordered to date, Iran, on 
ipaper, can be regarded as a regional su- 
perpower. Although future purchases 
of new U.S. equipment and related 
services are likely to decline in absolute 
terms from the fiscal year 1974 and 
1975 levels, any additional sales will add 
to an already sizeable inventory. 

—Iran is considering the purchase of 
additional sophisticated equipment 
such as the F-16 or F-18 and AWACS air- 
craft; 

—To pay for new systems and com- 
plete its planned purchases of such sys- 
tems as the Spruance Class destroyer, 
Iran has proposed barter arrangements, 
(weapons for oil) to compensate for a 
reduction in normal oil revenues; 

The government of Iran is attempt- 
ing to create an extremely modern mil- 
itary establishment in a country that 
lacks the technical, educational and in- 
dustrial base to provide the necessary 
trained personnel and management 
capabilities to operate such an estab- 
lishment effectively. Iran also lacks ex- 
perience in logistics and support opera- 
tions and does not have the mainte- 
nance capabilities, the infrastructure 
(port facilities, roads, rail nets, etc.), and 
the construction capacity to implement 
its new programs independent of out- : 
side support. 

— Most informed observers feel that 
Iran will not be able to absorb and op- 
erate within the next five to ten years a 
large proportion of the sophisticated 
military systems purchased from the 


U.S. unless increasing numbers of 
American personnel go to Iran in a sup- 
port capacity. This support alone may 
not be sufficient to guarantee success 
for the Iranian program; 

—The schedule for virtually every 
major program except equipment de- 
liveries to the point of entry into Iran 
has slipped considerably due to the lim- 
itations noted above; 

—In the face of immense obstacles, 
our investigation indicated that the Ira- 
nian armed forces are making a maxi- 
mum effort to ensure the success of the 
modernization program; their efforts, 
however, are hampered because of 
rapid expansion in the civilian sector as 
well. The military, for example, has dif- 
ficulty in matching civilian salary of- 
fers to the growing, but still insuffi- 
cient numbers of trained personnel. 

The 1972 decision by President Nixon 
to sell Iran the F-14 and/or the F-15 air- 
craft and, in general, to let Iran buy 
anything it wanted effectively ex- 
empted Iran from arms sales review j 
processes in the State and Defense De- i 
partments. This lack of policy review 
on individual sales requests inhibited 
any inclinations in the embassy, the 
U.S. military mission in Iran (ARMISK- 
MAAG), or desk officers in State and 
DOD to assert control over day-to-day 
events; it created a bonanza for U.S. 
weapons manufacturers, the procure- 
ment branches of the three U.S. ser- 
vices and the Defense Security Assis- 
tance Agency. 

—Between 1973-75, the activities of 
U.S. arms salesmen, official and pri- 
vate, were not closely supervised by ex- 
ecutive branch officials charged with 
doing so, or by the Congress; 

—Each of the U.S. services, particu- 
larly the Air Force and Navy, was 
trying to sell equipment for its own rea- 
sons, usually to lower per-unit costs of 
its own procurements or to recoup part 
of its prior research and development 
investment. On occasion, the services 
fiercely competed with each other for 
sales to Iran, e.g, the Air Force and 
Navy to sell the F-15 and F-14 respec- 
tively; 

—The services often did not inform 
the Iranians of the full extent of the 
training, logistics, and maintenance im- 
plications of the systems they were 
trying to sell. Thus, Iran may have been 
unaware of the complexities involved 
in translating , Us purchases into an 


effective fighting force. Problems in all 
of these areas are very serious; 

— Discussions both in Washington 
and Iran have confirmed that until re- 
cently U.S. appreciation of the manage- 
ment problems of the arms programs 
in Iran was extremely limited; 

— Secretary Schlesinger’s decision to 
appoint a senior civilian Defense Reo- 
' resentative in Iran in September, 1975, 
to oversee and coordinate U.S. military 
programs in Iran is considered by vir- 
tually everyone to be a positive and 
necessary development, given the 
chaos and problems that had emerged 
in program management and imple- 
mentation. Nevertheless, until there is 
clear policy direction and effective pro- 
gram management in Washington, the 
problems in the field (Iran) will contin- 
ue. Deputy Secretary Ellsworth issued 
a directive in February, 1976, that he 
hopes will ensure coordination and pol- 
icy direction within the DOD; 

—Evidence gathered indicates that 
the Iranian arms sales program is not 
yet fully under control. Only with more 
effective control from Washington can 
the inherent propensity of civilian con- 
tractors and U.S. armed services to sell 
in an unrestrained manner be curbed. 

The presence of large and growing 
numbers of Americans in Iran has al- 
ready given rise to socio-economic 
problems. Although many of these 
have proven to be manageable, they 
I could become worse should there be a 
| major change in U.S.-Iranian relations. 

— On the whole, U.S.-Iranian personal 
: relationships are excellent, if some- 
what formal; 

— We were told that some of the 
early problems were due to the pres- 
ence of large numbers of young, single 
American male civilians without ade- 
quate recreational outlets. Decisions by 
some of the private companies to limit 
the number of unattached male em- 
ployees have improved social relations, 
especially in more traditional cities 
such as Isfahan; 

—There are many other foreigners in 
Iran as well as Americans, including 
British, German, South Korean, 
French, Filipino, Indian and Pakistani; 

— Anti-Americanism could become a 
serious problem in Iran, as it has else- 
where, if there w ? ere to be a change in 
government in Iran. The possibility of a 
future crisis situation cannot be totally 
ignored and for this reason contin- 
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gency plans to deal with such an emer- 
gency are necessary. 

The U.S. having sold sophisticated 
arms in large quantities to Iran, has as- 
sumed a growing and significant “com- 
mitment” in terms of supporting that 
equipment— an unstated but never- 
theless real obligation to train Iranians 
and to provide logistical support for the 
lifetime of the equipment To the ex- 
tent that the decisions to sell the arms 
were politically motivated, a failure to 


provide follow-on support to the satis- 
faction of Iran would violate the politi- 
cal benefit of having made the sales. 
The deep involvement of U.S. person- 
nel assisting Iran in program imple- 
mentation has significant foreign pol- 
icy implications for the United States 
in the Persian Gulf. 

—The U.S. cannot abandon, substan- 
tially diminish, or even redirect its 
arms programs without precipitating a 
major crisis in U.S.-Iranian relations; 
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If Iran is not able effectively to use 
the equipment it has purchased, it may 
blame the U.S. for the failures; 

—There is general agreement among 
U.S. personnel involved with the Ira- 
nian programs that it is unlikely that 
Iran could. go to war in the next five to 
ten years with its current and prospec- 
tive inventory, i.e. purchases to date of 
sophisticated weapons (as distinct from, 
some of the Jess sophisticated ground 
equipment) without U.S. support on a 
day-to-day basis. 


By ERIC PACE _ j 

. Social to The New York Time* 

TEHERAN, Iran, Aug. 29 — also heard: Manouchehr Gaiigi, 
United States policies, products an adviser to Iran’s Prime 
and personnel have had an Minister, said in a recent inter- 
enormous impact on this an-i view -that Iran bought more 

cient Middle Eastern kingdom f rom the 

.in rprpnt i at . nA u r United States than from other 

, i ^ \ gely through coun t r j es because “we believe 
the sale of substantially more American technology is furthest 
than $10 billion in American- advanced.” Shah Mohammed 
made military equipment to the . Roza Pahlevi said at a recent 
Iranian regime since early 1972. new s conference: “I you supply 

T u_ t us with what we need, O.K., we 

, ? e Jr ff ® cta , hav£ v been d >‘ are very happy with you; we 

verse. English has . been made have had such good relations 

the basic language for many for a long time, we trust you.” 

military activities here; Iranian j And after American-equipped 
intelligence is to acquire a Iranian troops helped quell in- 
huge United States-designed surgents in Oman, the corn- 

communications monitoring in- " laader .°j. the ?T an ! a ™ ed 
. „ .. , ", . forces said in an interview that 


stallation; and thousands of 
United States military experts 


“the war would certainly not 
have been won as quickly as 


and other citizens have arrived, it was won without Iranian 
helping to fuel a real-estate assistance.” 


boom. 

Many aspects of this Ameri- 
can impact were criticized in 


A further sign of the Sha's 
approval of American arms and 
arms sales practices was Iran’s 
decision, announced in Wash- 


United States Senate staff ; ington last week, to buy 160 
• study published Aug. 2. It said F-16 fighter planes at a cost of 
United States arms sales to about $3.4 billion — in addition 
Iran had ben chaotic and were to tha $ 10 bi ' lion already com- 
"not yet fully under control.” It mit ; ted for other arms ' 


also reported that some overly ’ Quiet Opposition 
sophisticated equipment had Yet some quiet but fervent 
been sold, that numerous opposition exists in this police 

United States military experts scate .. t ? tb ? sba ’ a militaristic 
. „ . . . i H and dictona! rule. It was under- 

mifht be needed here for years, score( ] here .yesterday when 
and that Iran could not wage terrorists killed three United 
full-scale war in the near fu- States civilian employees of 
ture “without U.S. support on Rockwell International, an 
day-to-day basis.” American company that has 

. . , , contracts with the Iranian 

A traveler in Iran sees and armec j forces — including one 
hears much that confirms the f 0r setting up the communica- 


report’s main points. Signs of j tions monitoring installation. 


overheating in military sales to 
the kingdom have been partic- 
ularly evident where training is 
involved: there is a shortage 
of skilled Iranian pilots to fly 
the new kinds of jet aircraft. 


The killers,' said by Iranian offi- 
cials to be self-styled “Islamic 
Marxist” guerrillas, escaped 
and American Government and 
business installations here have 
stepped up security precautions. 

The roots of the lvuge United 


Qualified informants have States role in Iran lie decades 
also reported that quantities of back. A United States diplo- 
new ground equipment are malic legation was opened here, 
being put into temporary stor- j n JSS2. An American financial 
age for lack of trained Iran- expert, Morgan Shuster, was 
inns to operate it. A too hastily brought here as treasurer-gen- 
mounled program to train e ral in 1911 and labored to re- 
Iranians to* fly new helicopters organize the country’s financial 
led to a strike by American ^vstem. j n the 1910’s, a United 
instructors in central Iran last unites Army mission was set 

, . tip to help improve the Iranian 

.Yet words of praise for and ^ rnl y 

confidence in United States Bu{ ‘ American military and 
armaments supplies and United commercial involvement be* 
States-armed Iranian troops are camc n1uch more substantial 


and significant after Iran’s oil 
revenues began booming in 
1973 — providing the Shah! 
with what at first seemed am-: 
pie:; funds to captalize on the 
Nixon Administration’s decision 
in 1972 to let Iran buy almost 
anything it wanted in the way 
, of conventional United States 
• armaments. 

As the oil boom got iinder- 
i way many American defense in- 
‘ dustry executives made pilgrim- 
‘ ages to the office of Gen. 

! Hassan Toufanian, Iran’s Dep- 
: ut/. Minister of War, who is 
the Shah’s chief military pur- 
chasing officer. 

; Repeated Criticism 

Iran’s growing reliance on 
American hardware and mili- 
tary skills, and the energetic 
sales methods employed, at- 
tracted repeated public criticism 
—even before the publication of , 
this month’s Senate staff study, 
which was prepared by Robert 
■, Mantel and Geoffrey Kemp, 
specialists in arms control for| 
the' Senate Foreign Relations-! 
Committee’s subcommittee o;V 
foreign assistance. i 

there have been much-pub-! 
hazed allegations and denials 1 
of > corruption in various as- 1 
pects of the arms trade. In 
January 1975 the United States 
General Accounting . Office 
compiled a confidential report 1 
concluding that American armsj 
. sales to Iran were beginning 
to -impose a drain on critical 
skills needed by the United 
States* own armed forces. 

The Senate, staff study, 
which appeared with a fore- 
word by Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey, helped to shift at- 
tention in Washington and : 
Tenerah to some of the re- 
porter’s main conclusions. 1 

On the subject of the United 1 
States arms sales program ini 
general, the report said that s 
in past years “chaos and prob- c 
lems had emerged in program i 
management and inplementa- 1 
tion.” It also said that the c 
United States armed services,) t 
in their unbridled eagerness to r 
have arms sold to Iran “often c 
did not inform the Iranians c 
of the full extent of the train- s 
ing, logistics, and maintenance c 
implications of the systems e 
they were trying to sell.” 

Yet Mr. Gangi defended ,t 
Iran’s purchases in an interview ;d 
at his office, saying: “We buy s 
what our needs dictate and u 
after much research and study 
of the equipment.” P 

The Shah's dependence on 8 
United States arms supplies is h 
less than total, however. At a 
tmst $2 billion worth of muni- R 
tions have been ordered from 


>d other countries— -notably from 
m Britain, which has provided 
ih Iran with hundreds of Chieftain 
a-: tanks and is expected to pro- 
le vide well over 1,000 more, 
in Various explanations are given 
it for the Shah’s huge arms pur- 
-y chases, but the Shah explained 
is his reasoning succinctly to a 
visitor here earlier this year: 
r- ‘"We’ve got to see to the de- 
i- [fense of our country more and 
i- more; the U.N., outside pacts— 
all of this is good, but you can- 
?“ not depend on it entirely. We 
is cannot take chances.” 

> . A traveler encounters many 
signs of faulty planning in 
•Iran’s arms acquisitions, how- 
ever — even > though one well- 

a informed Teheran intellectual 
~ reported recently that roughly 
c only a third of the more than 
*" $10 billion in arms ordered from 
J the United States had actually 
1 been delivered. 

£ Undue Haste 

There have been many signs 
n of undue haste in buying the 
yi arms. One early victim was the 
\\ serenity of the central Iranian 
J city of Isfahan, where indignant 
-! Iranians last year alleged that 
V bored American helicopter pilot- 
j instructors, brought in to teach 
r Iranians to fly Bell military 
: helicopters, had passed the time 
■ by drinking, fighting and even 
racing motorcycles into a mos- 

> j que. 

; One basic problem, American 
: expatriates reported, was that 
. the instructors did not seem 
adquately screened, briefed and 
trained before they were sent to 
Isfahan. After labor problems 
involving the instructors arose 
iast year, the Bell Company 
acted hastily to make amends — 
but dismissed scores of the in-i 
, structors. '! 

Contrasting View 
The Senate staff study also ; 
said that the September 1975 
decision of James R. Schles- 
inger, then Defense Secretary, 
to appoint a senior civilian 
defense representative in Iran 
to oversee and coordinate U.S. 
military programs in Iran is 
considered by virtually every- 
one to be a positive and neces- 
sary development, given the 
chaos and problems that had 
emerged.” 

Nonetheless, the study con- 
, tended .“evidence gathered in- 
jdicates that the Iranian arms 
.sales program is not yet fully 
under control.” 

A conrasting view of the 
present United Slates sales pro- 
gram was given in an interview 
here, before the Senate report 
appeared, by the senior Defense 
Department representative, Eric 
Von Marbod. 

“I feci that wo in the De- 
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Ipartments of State and Defense! 
[and in this mission in Iran are. 
acting responsibly. We are not 
huckstering, we are not fueling 
an arms race, and we are not! 
proposing military systems that] 
Iran does not need for its valid 
self-defense needs,” Mr. Von 
Marbod said. 

He is the third-ranking off!-! 
cia! of the United States Em- 
bassy here, charged with over- 
seeing American military sales 
and other aspects of Defense 
Department activities in Iran. 

The Shah himself, asked at 
the recent news conference 
• whether the program was out 
of control asserted: “As far as 
I know, I think we have ab- 
. sorbed Jhese arms so far eas- 
ily, very easily; whatever we 
will get in the future will also 
be absorbed.” 

Much of this expenditure Is 
tor sophisticated armaments, 
notably the complex Grumman 
F-14 Tomcat fighter and a modi- 
fied model of the Spruance- 
class destroyer, which is to be! 
more sophisticated than those 
being obtained by the United 
States Navy. 

And Secretary of State Henry 
A- Kissinger said at a news 
conference here earlier this 
month that Iran planned to 
spent $10 billion for military 
purchases from the United 
States from 1975 through 1980. 

Yet the delivery of further 
masses of advanced material — 
only 14 Tomcats have been 
delivered. So far, and no 
Spruance-class destroyers — will 
clearly be something of a jolt 
in a country where the illiteracy 
irate is well over 50 percent 


and where military experts 
have reported that for years 
many Iranian conscripts needed 
glasses, or better .glasses. 

In this tightly disciplined 
state, there has been very little 
public discussion of the widsom 
of the country’s advanced arms 
acquisitions. The Iranian news 
media, which are Government- i 
owned' or influenced, have not 
reported that the United States. 

General Accounting Office 
has concluded that there are 
areas in which the Tomact has 
not shown itself fully capable 
of defending American fleets 
against missiles. 

No Practical Use \ 

In private, however, a trav- 
eller hears complaints, even 
among some United States mil- 
itary experts, that the Tomcat 
and some other items the Shah 
has been buying are indeed too 
complicated to be practical for 
use by the Iranian armed 
forces and, in some cases, are 
not needed anyway. . 

But it is understood that 1 
Grumman executives sold the 
Tomcat partly on the basis 
that it was the only plane ca- 
pable of knocking, out a Soviet i 
mig-25. This is a potent sales 
point here since Iran regards 
the Soviet Union, its neighbor, 
as a potential enemy. 

The importance that the 
Shah’s regime continues to as- 
cribe to the F-14 and other so- 
phisticated weapons was un- 
derscored in the Senate staff 
study. The authors, who vis- 
ited Iran for 16 days this 
spring, reported: “We were 
told that, because of the pri-; 


f ority given to ‘prestige* sys- 
tems such as the F-14, already- 
trained personnel assigned ta 
other systems that are more 
; relevant to near-term threats 
■ have been transferred to the 
newer systems, with a result- 
ant unmeasurable degradation 
! in overall force effectiveness.” 

Discreetly, United States of- 
| ficials have generally refrained 
] from commenting publicly on 
[the quality of Iranian military 
manpower. But one cashiered 
Bell pilot-instructor said “these 
| trainees just plain don’t react) 
to a near-miss situation,” while* 
{another voiced his extreme res- 
ervations about ever flying in 
combat with most of them. 

Yet well-placed Iranians say 
! the Government, for better or 
worse, is trying to force the 
: pace of social change and mod- 
ernization precisely by making 
extreme demands on the Ira- 
nian labor force. 

Under the circumstances, 
Iran is leaning heavily on 
United States military experts 
here, both uniformed and ci- 
vilian. The Senate report said 
that if there weer a crisis in .the 
area “the United States per- 
sonnel in Iran could become, in 
a sense, hostages.” Informed 
estimates of the total number 
of United States citizens in Iran : 
now go as high as 27,000. '. 

All told, 1,435 United States! 
Department of Defense person- J 
nel were assigned In Iran last 
February, the last date for which 
exact figures are available, and 
they had 1,941 dependents with 
them. .. 
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{ In addition, more than 40 
American companies are esti- 
mated to have 2,941 employees 
in. the country. 

The Senate staff study re-1 
ported that most informed ob- 
servers believed that the total 
number of United States citi- 
zens in Iran “will increase to 
50,000-60,000 or higher by' the 
end of the decade” — although 
by some accounts this projec- 
tion is excessive and out of) 
date. 

Many informed American ex- 
patriates endorse the Senate! 
study’s carefully hedged state-] 
ment that “there is general 
agreement among the U. S. per- 
sonnel. involved with the 
Iranian programs that it is un- 
likely that Iran could go to 
war in the next 5 to 10 years 
with its current and perspective 
inventory, i.e., purchases to 
date, of sophisticated v/eapons 
(as distinct from some of the 
less sophisticated ground eqiup- 
ment) but without U. S. sup- 
port on a day-to-day basis.” 

But the Shah gave surpris- 
ingly harsh answer when he 
was asked- by an American 
journalist this spring what he 
.would do if Washington were, 
to cease providing Iran with, 
arms. 

“If you tiy to take an un- 
friendly attitude toward my! 
country, we . can hurt you as 
b'adly, if not more so, than 
you can hurt us,” he said, add- 
ing, “not just through it — we 
can create trouble for you in! 
the region; if you force us to 
change our friendly attitude! 
the repercussions will be im- 
measurable” 


Poor Nations Given 

Mainly Military Aid 

By Communists in ’75 

* * * 

EconomicAssistance Was Less 
Than Half the Arms Total, 

>■ According to CIA' Study 4 


By a WaI.l Stkeet Journai. Staff Reporter 
'■ WASHINGTON — Communist countries 
sent more than twice as much military aid 
: as economic aid to the world's poor nations 
last year, according to a new study by the 
Central Intelligence Agency. 

In both categories they still trail far be- 
hind totals supplied by Western govern* 
, ments. however. 

The Soviet Union. China and Eastern Eu- 
ropean nations in 1975 delivered $1.55 billion 
of arms aid and $680 million of economic aid 
to the poorer nations of Africa, Asia, the 
Middle East and Europe, the CIA report 
said. This represented a $50 million drop in 
military supplies and a $350 million drop in 
economic assistance from 1974. 

The CIA refused to say what American 
economic and military aid figures were dur- 
ing calendar 1975. Figures on a fiscal-year 
basis are, freely available, however, and 
show that in the year ended last Juno 30 
U.S. economic Aid totaled $5.9 billion while 


military aid was $2.9 billion. 

The CIA said Communist military deliv- 
eries equal 22% of those supplied by all 
sources, while the economic assistance 
equals only 2% to 3% of the world total. 

New Agreements Cited 

The ratios are quite different when new 
agreements -goods promised but still unde- 
livered-are considered. The Communist na- 
tions agreed to supply $925 million of arms, 
down from $2.75 billion In 1974, and $1.85 
million of civilian aid, up from $1.61 billion 
in the previous year. Both 1975 figures com- 
prise less than 10% of world totals. 

The bulk of such aid, both promised and 
delivered, comes from the Soviet Union, 
with Eastern Europe’s totals exceeding 
those of China. 

The big drop in new military agreements 
reflects the changed political situation in the 
Middle East. The CIA said the huge resup- 
ply effort following the 1973 Midcast war has 
ended. In addition. Moscow’s cooled rela- 
tions with Egypt, long a favored recipient, 
have halted arms flows to that country. 

Even so, the bulk of Soviet arms ship- 
ments went to the Middle East. Iraq and 
Syria still get sizable amounts from Mos- 
cow, though there has been a decrease in 
new commitments, while Ubya has replaced 


Egypt as a major recipient. 

“Large deliveries to Libya are resulting- 
in a buildup of modem equipment that is 
giving Tripoli arsenal status among Arab 
belligerents,’’ the CIA study said. 

Technicians Trained 

The report also said the Soviet Union and 
Eastern European nations hist year were 
training 8.090 military technicians from less- 
developed countries, while China was train- 
ing an additional 1.210. Two-thirds of the So- 
viet-trained technicians came from the Mid- 
east and South Asia, particularly India, 
while nearly all those in China came from 
Africa. 

The increased economic aid also reflects 
Soviet actions for the most part. Moscow 
has promised huge new assistance programs 
to two border states —Afghanistan and Tur- 
key —with which it hopes to improve rela- 
tions. ft promised those two nations more 
than $l billion of new credits during 1975. 

China, meantime, reduced its modest for- 
eign-aid program. Its new arms agreements 
totaled only $25 million, down from 1974’s 
$75 million, while economic programs fell $2 l 
million, to $269 million. The biggest Chinese | 
foreign-aid projects are in Africa, notably 
the Tan-Zam railroad in eastern Africa, 
which is nearly completed. 
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U.S.-Soviet 
Military Balance: 
Who’s Ahead? 


During the past decade, the Soviet Union has engaged in the most awe- 
some military build-up in history, a breathtaking dedication of national 
resources to a seemingly endless variety of new weaponry; Meticulous 
monitoring of this great Soviet leap forward —via a global intelligence 
network which includes the most sophisticated surveillance satellites— has 
been the constant concern of Lt. Gen. Daniel O. Graham as head of the 
Defense Intelligence Agency. Here, in a distillation from a lengthy series 
of interviews. General Graham (recendy retired, and now a research pro- 
fessor at the University of Miami’s Center for Advanced International 
Studies) talks about the Kremlin’s new military climb and its implica- 
tions for the United States and the world. . . v • - 


An interview with 
Lt. Gen. Daniel O. Graham 
Former chief of the Defense 
Intelligence Agency 

By Ralph Kinney Bennett 

Q As a longtime observer, how 
* would you characterize the 
balance of military power between 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union? 

A. By most standards of measur- 
ing military forces, the Soviets have 
surpassed or are surpassing us — de- 
spite the “spirit of detente” and the 
ongoing Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks (salt). In the past decade, 
the Soviets have gone from 224 in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles to 
more than 1600. In sea-launched bal- 
listic missiles, they’ve gone from 29- 
to around 800; in nuclear warheads, 
from 390 to around 3500. 

America has fallen from being 600 
ahead in iciiMs to about 600 behind ; 
from 16 nuclear missile submarines 
ahead to 13 behind ; from 2900 tacti- 
cal aircraft ahead to more than 350 
behind. The Soviets have more 
major surface ships than we; they 
have 168 ground divisions compared 
to our 19; their 34,500 tanks dwarf 
our 9000. And more ominous than 
the sheer numbers is the single- 
minded speed with which the build- 
up occurred. 

Q. But hasn’t the United States 
chosen to spend its defense dollars 
on higher-quality weapons, while 
the Russians have gone after 
quantity? 

A. It’s clear that the Soviets are 
striving mightily to achieve both nu- 
merical superiority and quality. We 
thought we were far ahead with 
MiRV, the muhiple-wnrhead-on-one- 
missile technology. But since 1972 
the U.S-S.lv. has tested and deployed 
four new ICOMs— all of considerably 
heavier pay load than ours, three of 


them with mirv warheads. One of 
these new icb.ms— the SS- 18 — is so 
big that it could carry 45 mirv war- 
heads of the size and weight carried 
on our Poseidon submarine- 
launched missile. • 

In addition, the Soviets have 
begun deploying a new, big-war- 
head, submarine-launched missile 
(and new subs to carry it) that can 
hit any U.S. target from far out at 
sea and even from the subs’ home 
ports. Their. .new MiRVecl rnissiles 
and improved warhead accuracy ap- 
proach our own technology. Their 
new ships have the latest in propul- 
sion units and bristle with sophisti- 
cated missile systems. Five or six 
years ago, we in intelligence ruled 
out the possibility of the Soviets’ ever 
matching us in naval aviation: Now 
they are building a fleet of aircraft 
carriers. 

Q. Some observers claim that the 
Soviet economy will collapse under 
the weight of all this weaponry. Do 
you agree? ' * • 

A. The Soviet system is pervasive- ' 
lv military. Its economy stays on a 
virtual war footing even in peace- 
j time, with the military getting first 
! choke of both human talent and ma- 
terial resources. Some 75 percent of 
total production goes to the building 
of what Krernlin leaders frankly call 
the “might” of the nation, with only 
25 percent going to the civilian goods 
and services sector. In the United 
States, these percentages are almost 
exactly reversed. 

In the past few months, as the re- 
sult of intensive investigation, we 
have realized that the Soviets are 
spending double what we had previ- 
ously supposed on their military— 
12 to 15 percent of their gross na- 
tional product (compared -with 5.5 
percent for us, and most of: ours goes 
for pay, pensions, etc.). 

Q. How is the Soviet Union likely 
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to use this military might in the not- 
■ too-distant future? . 

1 A. As of today, neither the 
! U.S.S.ll. nor die United States could 
launch a nuclear attack without suf- 
fering terrible damage in return. In- 
vasion is out of the question, too. But 
there are many plausible scenarios in 
which Russia’s burgeoning power 
would be an awesome factor. These 
might include a Soviet, military 
move against Yugoslavia in'thewake 
of Tito's demise, the introduction 
of Soviet troops into the Middle 
East or the Persian Gulf. Iam afraid 
we may soon find that we would 
have to back down to powerful So- 
viet air, land and sea forces in such 
situations. * •'* ■" ■ • 

' ■ Q, In the West, it is often said 
that nuclear war is “unthinkable” 
because neither side could survive. 
Do the Soviets have the same per- 
spective on nuclear war? 

A. Not at alt. One recent decla- 
ration of Soviet war doctrine, 

; published in the nation’s foremost 
militaryjournal, restates the standard 
Kremlin view that war is an instru- 
' ' rrient of policy and, in fact, extols 
nuclear weapons as an enhancement 
of that policy. Nuclear weapons, it 
says, mean that “immeasurably 
more effective means of struggle are 
now at the disposal of state power.” 

The Soviets have not built up their 
forces, as we have, purely to deter a 
nuclear war. They build their forces 
to fight a nuclear war, and see an 
enormous persuasive power accru- 
ing to a nation which can face the 
prospect of nuclear war with confi- 
dence in its survival. 

Perhaps the most worrisome as- 
pect of the Soviets’ strategy is their 
civil-defense program. It is now a 
high-priority matter, with a budget 
of more than $r billion a year. About 
| 20 million young Russians receive 
civil-defense training every summer 
: as part of annual war games. Sample 
exercises are: convoy evacuation 
practice at Leningrad; the adapta- 
tion of large refrigerator ships for 
evacuating the population of Sevas- 
topol; the nationwide organization 
of ambulance and bus convoys to 
carry the sick away from major cit- 
ies. In rural areas, there are readi- 
ness tests for those people assigned 
to receive evacuees from the cities. 

The Kremlin firmly believes that 
it can hold Russian casualties from 
a nuclear exchange to only ten mil- 
lion. No country of the free world 
would be able to describe this many 
deaths as “only.” But the Soviets at>- 
! sorbed more than 20 million casual- 
| ties in World War II. Furthermore, 

1 the communists were vviliing to kill 
•j off some six million of their own 
i people just to collectivize agricul- 
ture. We should not make the mis- 


i 
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take of projecting our rationality 
onto an adversary who does not' 
share our idea of what risks or costs 
are acceptable. 

Q. Many of the proponents of de- 
tente and the SALT agreements 
maintain that these efforts are the 
only alternatives to nuclear war. Do 
you agree? v , . * 

A. American negotiators often 
seem overly enamored of “reaching 
an agreement.” That becomes a goal 
in itself. For the Soviets, a “spirit of 
detente” is an ephemeral matter, of 
value largely to inhibit our defense 
effort. They are looking for agree- 
ments that advance their perceived 
strategic goals. - ' • 

Verification of treaty compliance 
is also a serious problem. Any suc- 
cessful SALT agreement obviously 
requires knowledge of what the oth- 
er side is doing. Unfortunately, the ; 
Soviets consistently attempt to deny 
us information. They have gone to 
the trouble of placing acres of naval 
construction yards under cover, for 
instance, in order to deny us in- 
’ formation on their missile-carrying 
submarines. They also try to deny 
us all technical information on their , 
weapons development by working, 
at night when they can escape 
satellite photography. Stepped-up | 
use of such tactics of deception and 
counter-action seems hardly in the 
spirit of detente. 

In the pre-detente era, Soviet mili- 
tary adventures such as the Berlin 
blockade, the grab for South Korea, 
die aggression against South Viet- 
nam, the attempt to place missiles in 
Cuba, all failed. During the detente 
era, we have seen no fewer commu- 
nist military adventures — just more 
successful ones. Consider the con- 
quests of South Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Laos and Angola; consider the 
strong positions in Syria, Iraq, In- 
dia, Somaliland, Mozambique, 
Guinea. 

- I urn convinced that the detente 
policies that we have pursued lead 
toward nuclear war, not away from 
it. The Soviets have consistently 
shown constraint when faced with 
superior military power; they have 
shown less constraint as they per- 
ceive us allowing them a military 
advantage. * : ** 

Q- What aspect of American de- 
fense do the Soviets most respect? 

A. The Soviets fear our superior 
military technology. We have more 
than once overtaken and left them 
far behind. Their first challenge to 
our strategic superiority was their 
long-range missile program. But, 
within a remarkably short time, U.S. 
Minutcrnan fCBMs and Polaris sub- 
marines wiped out the early hopes of 
the Soviets to surpass us. A Soviet 
head start in the development of an 


anti-ballistic-missile system was also 
met with a U.S. response that put 
them a decade or more behind us in . 
technology. 

Q. But some experts believe that 
we are dealing away our technologi- 
cal edge. Are tiiey right? 

A. I am deeply concerned that we 
have traded away superior technol- 
ogy in the name of “arms control,” as 
in the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty 
of 1972. And, with the government's* 
blessing, we have sold militarily 
crucial technology to the Soviets.' 
For example, a sale of 164 machines 
that manufacture tiny ball bearings 
milled to extreme tolerances made it 
possible for the Soviets to catch up 
with us in the critical MIRV. area. 
These tiny hearings reduce the fric- 
tion of the moving parts in the guid- 
ance system of a MIRV warhead, 
thereby enabling the missile to 
change direction in flight rapidly, 
and thus get sharper on-target 
accuracy. : 

Our long lead over the Soviets in 
computers makes many of our weap- 
ons systems technically superior. The 
on-board computer of a U.S. ICBM, 
for example, may have to make 
800,000 mathematical calculations in 
the first nine minutes of flight. But 
this sort of advantage, too, has been 
eroded by shortsighted sales of com- 


puter technology to the U.S.S.R. ; 

Q. What should we do to ensure 
our defense? 

. ;A. Replacement of our aging B -52 
fleet with the B-l bomber will help, 
because it will force the Soviets to 
keep spending heavily on air de- 
fenses. This is one of the reasons the 
B-l is the weapon the Soviets have 
tried hard to eliminate in SALT 
talks. 

More important, we must develop 
the cruise missile, a system that is ex- 
pected to be so accurate that it can 
destroy targets at long distances 
even without a nuclear warhead. It 
would penetrate the current. Soviet 
air-defense system, and by modern 
standards be relatively cheap. (I be- 
lieve the cruise missile can also per- 
form some of the roles currently 
destined for the. B-l bomber. If so, 
we may need fewer B-ls than we 
think.) 

Most important, we must keep 
our military research and develop- 
ment healthy and productive. The 
United States stands today as a 
first-rate power that has, through a 
combination of wishful thinking 
and inattention, allowed a second- 
rate power to surpass it in many 
aspects of military strength. We must 
halt this erosion of the military 
balance. 


&ngeleg Sun., August 22, 1976 



Socialist ideology now enjoys a pervasive in- 
fluence among Western intellectuals. In the cul- 
tural sense, it has become one of man's most 
powerful “myths” by addressing a central 
modern concern: alienation. Here,- a leading 
conservative examines the phenomenon. 

BY PETER L. IBERGER- 


j It is widely believed that the radicalism of the late 
, 1960s is over. Those who identified with it regret it pass- 
1 ing (not least, one supposes, because with it seems to 
; have passed so much of their youth); others are consoled 
and reassured. 

Both are mistaken. The more tumultuous manifesta- 
: tions of that period have indeed become rare — primarily 
because so many of the last decade's radical impulses 
have now become firmly institutionalized. To be sure, 
the rhetorical goals of the "revolution" have, not been 
achieved; the goals of revolutionary rhetoric are never 
achieved. Yet the "revolution" has succeeded beyond its 
wildest expectations in the social milieu that, from the 
beginning, provided both its place of origin and its princi- 
pal audience— the milieu of the intellectuals, of the cul- 
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tura! elite, : ■ ; 

This success has been spectacular in Western Europe, 
where various forms of leftism are culturally dominant- 
in some countries to the point of a near monopoly. This 
dominance is not just a matter of intellectual climate or 
mood; it is exercised through job networks and career 


Peter h. Berger is a professor of sociology at Rutgers and 
the author of ", Pyramids of Sacrifice His article is ex- 
cerpted from The Public Interest. 


channels, through the control of institutions in education, 
publishing, the media, and the general "culture business." 

The aftereffects of the late 1960s are somewhat less 
dramatic in the United States. Yet on America’s cultural 
scene, there ha3 also been a massive shift to the left, - 
which has found a variety of institutional expressions, 
many of them of great political relevance. Domestic pol- 
itics continues to be dominated by egalitarian, redistribu- 
tionist, and liberationist ideas and programs conceived in 
■the late 1960s. Foreign policy is undergoing a convulsive 
and possibly permanent change as a result of one of the 
major radical formulations: the proposition that Ameri- 
can world power is immoral and ought, therefore, to be 
curtailed, if not dismantled. 

. Most important, within the intellectual milieu there has 
been a far-reaching delegitimation of some of the key in- 
stitutions and values of American society: There is a ; 
broad, probably growing, consensus to the effect that the 
market economy is intrinsically evil, that the culture of : 
the mass of the American people ("Middle America") is 
inferior and pathological, and most ominous of all, that 
the political system of liberal democracy is a corrupt sham. 

Whatever else it may mean, to be "on the left" is to be 
antagonistic to capitalism and to bourgeois culture. Put 
positively, to be "on the left" is to participate, in whatev- 
er manner and to whatever degree, in one of the great • 
, myths of modem history— the myth of socialism. It will 
suffice to describe "intellectuals" as that social stratum 
whose principal activity is the production and distribu- 
tion of ideas. One of the important processes of the 20th 
Century has been the vast increase in the population of 
this stratum, a development resulting' from the growth of 
what has been called the "knowledge industry," 

There have been intellectuals with no tendency toward 
socialism, as there have been nonintellectual socialists. 
•The affinity between intellectuals and the socialist myth 
is nevertheless one of long standing, and the recent pop- 
ulation explosion in the intellectual stratum has intensi- 
fied it. Now, the simplest explanation for the affinity 
(and the one most congenial to those who are "on the 
left" themselves) would be that belief in socialism just 
happens to be the only rational conclusion flowing from 
an informed understanding of the modern world. Thus, 

' the increased attraction of socialism could be directly at- 
tributed to the spread of information and insight in an in- 
creasingly literate and educated population. 

But this explanation will not do. Even if it were true 
that socialism is the only rational conclusion, this would . 
.not explain its spread among specific social groups. 

■ Modern science, for example, may also be described as 
the only rational answer to certain questions aout nature. 
Yet it took millennia before it was established in specific 
groups in a specific corner of the world. 

Ideas neither triumph nor fail in history because of 
their intrinsic truth or falsity. Moreover, the affinity be- 
tween intellectuals and socialism is clearly more than a 
matter of rational arguments. It is suffused with values, 
moral passion and. in many cases, with profoundly reli- 

■ gious hope— in sum, with precisely those characteristics, 
which permit us to speak of a socialist myth. (In this 
sense, "myth" is a descriptive, nonperjorativc term.) 

The affinity between intellectuals and the left has been 
noted many times, and there have been various attempts 
to explain it. Vilfredo Pareto,’ an Italian economist and 
sociologist, viewed socialism as but another rationaliza- 
tion of what he termed "spoliation"— the process by 
which one group seeks to plunder another. In his view, 
intellectuals identifying with socialist movements are 
.‘simply trying to join what they rightly or wrongly be- 
lieve to be the future elite, and their ideology is nothing 


.but a smokescreen for their ambition. Joseph Schumpe- 
ter, an Austrian economist, sought a clue to the affinity 
in the material interest that intellectuals as a group have 
in the expansion of the modem "tax state." He held that 
intellectuals prefer socialism, and all steps in the direc- 
tion of socialism, because they expect a socialist system 
to provide them with a more satisfactory subsidization 
than a market economy. 


v A SCmd of Class 

On the other hand, F. A. Hayek, another Austrian eco- 
nomist, has offered an explanation based on the intellec- 
tuals’ propensity for abstract speculation. Socialism, he 
contends, seduces less by the riches it promises than by 
the neatness of its theoretical constructions, its apparent 
rationality. 

There have been comparable analyses of the leftward 
shift on the intellectual scene since the late 1960s. Irving 
Kristol has persuasively argued that there is a kind of 
* class struggle in America today between the intellectuals 
1 —now a bloated group numbering in the millions— and 
the business elite. As always, this class struggle is over 
privilege and power, 

* Clearly, intellectuals have vested interests like any oth- 
er social group, and it is inconceivable that such interests 
should not enter into their ideological preferences. But 
which specific characteristics of Hie socialist myth ac- 
count for the specific affinity between it and Western in- 
tellectuals? 

The socialist myth derives much of its power from its 
unique capacity to synihetize modernizing and counter- 
modernizing themes. Modernization — its ideas, values, as- 
pirations— continues to be the dominant theme of our 
; time, and it is fully integrated into all the various ver- 
sions of socialism. The socialist program is based on all 
the standard assumptions of modernity — history as pro- 
gress, the perfectibility of man, scientific reason as the 
; great liberator from illusion, and man’s ability to over- 

. come all or nearly all of his afflictions by taking rational 
. control of his destiny. 

!• tn these assumptions, socialism — like liberalism— is the 
child of the Enlightenment. Unlike liberalism, however, 
socialism has also successfully incorporated the themes 
that have arisen as a result of discontents with moderni- 
ty— notably the idea of renewed community. Both liber- 
alism and socialism have upheld the threefold promise of 
the French Revolution — of liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity, although they have very different definitions for 
these terms. But liberalism has rarely had much to say 
about fraternity; socialism, by contrast, has made this 
one of its most inspiring ambitions. 

Modernity is brought about only at great costs, costs 
which were exacted at the time of its inception in Eu- 
rope, and which continue to be exacted today. The forces 
of modernization bring on massive material sacrifices and 
dislocations, from the destruction of English village life 
in the past to remarkably similar cataclysms in the con- 
temporary Third World. There are large numbers of peo- 
ple who suddenly lose their traditional livelihood and are 
plunged into acute misery, large migrations of people un- 
der conditions of great deprivation, and even mass hun- 
ger and virulent new epidemics. 

But what is more, economic and social dislocations of 
such magnitude frequently necessitate a quantum jump 
in the repressive measures of the political order. This as- 
pect of modernization is apparent from the notorious 
"black codes" of 18th-century England (which, among 
other innovations, enormously increased the number of 
offenses that were punishable under the death penalty) 
to the luxuriant growth of repressive regimes in today's 
Third World. There arc also suhtier, though by no means 
less important, costs of modernization. Most of these re- 
late directly or indirectly to the loss of community. 

Ihrough most of human history, the majority of hu- 
man beings have lived in small social settings marked by 
a plentitudc of ongoing face-to-face contacts and by in- 
tense solidarity and moral consensus. It would be quite 
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false to idealize this condition. It was by no means char- 
acterized at all times by general happiness, and included 
every variety of suffering and oppression. But one kind 
of suffering that it almost never included -was what 
moderns have come to know as alienation. 

Modernity, by contrast, is marked by homelessness. 
The forces of modernization have descended like a gigan- 
tic steel hammer upon all the old communal institutions 
—clan, village, tribe, region — distorting or greatly weak- 
ening them, if not destroying them altogether. The capi- 
talist market economy, the centralized bureaucratic 
state, the new technology let loose by industrialism, the 
consequent rapid population growth and urbanization, 
and finally the mass media of communication — these 
modernizing forces have brought havoc to all the social 
and cultural formations in which human beings used to 
be at home. 

It is hardly surprising that this transformation caused 
severe discontent, giving birth to counter-modernizing 
impulses that consistently expressed themselves in move- 
menis that invoked the old solidarities. 

In its political manifestations, counter-modernization is 
" usually perceived as backward-looking, as "reactionary." 

; But it can also be forward-looking, "progressive"— when- 
. ever the longed-for community is located in the future, 
rather than the past. There are religious prototypes — 
Jewish as well as Christian— for either type of anti- 
modern sentiment. The genius of socialism, though, is 
' -that its secularized eschatology incorporates not only 
: counter-^modern impulses, but also the central aspira- 
tions of modernity— a new rational order, the abolition of 
material want and social inequality, and the complete 
liberation of the individual. 

• Socialism, in other words, promises all the blessings of 
, modernity and the liquidation of its costs, not least of all 
alienation. To grasp this essentially simple fact about the 
: socialist myth and to recall at the same time that modem 
secularism has greatly weakened the plausibility of com- 
. peting religious eschatologies is to remove the mystery of 
. the magnetic appeal of socialism. Indeed, if any mystery 
remains, it is why socialism has not yet triumphed com- 
pletely. 

Thus the view of Marxism as an offspring of the En- 
lightenment is as one-sided as the contrary view of it as 
nothing but a quasireligion. It is both, and in this duality 
' lies its enduring appeal. The socialist myth promises the 
fulfillment of both the rational dreams of the Enlighten- 
ment and the manifold aspirations of those to whom the 
, Enlightenment has been an alienating experience. 



Yh© Middle Age© Plus 

The Soviet Union, of course, has been a major disap- 
. pointment to many. All the same, keeping in mind the 
peculiar synthesis of modernizing and counter-moderniz- 
ing impulses in the socialist myth, the Soviet Union has 
realized its promise in instructive, if somewhat surpris- 
ing, ways. It was Lenin who, in 1920, characterized Com- 
munism as "Soviet power plus electrification" Fifty years 
later, Russian reality could be described as "Middle Ages 
plus intercontinental missiles" (and it is not irrelevant 
that the counter-modern imagination has repeatedly in- 
voked medieval imagery — as indeed did Marx in his few 
lyrical descriptions of life after the socialist revolution). 

A very short list of these medievalisms will have to 
suffice here: the restoration of the essentially feudalistic 
merger of political and economic institutions (the disjunc- 
tion of these two by nascent capitalism marked the be- 
ginning of the modern era); the abolition, .at least in 
theory, of the post-medieval split between public and pri- 
vate life; the governing of society by the party aristocra- 
cy (in this respect, one might say that contemporary 
Russia is actually one up on the Middle Ages — there is 
now only one aristocracy, uniting within itself the elite 
functions of both clergy* and nobility); and last, but not 
least, the creation of a new serfdom, which ties the peas- 
ant to the land (it was only a few months ago that res- 
idents of collective farms, who make up close to half the 
Soviet population, received the right to the internal pass- 
ports necessary for travel). 

The basic formula for coping with the various disap- 


pointments is always the same (after, that is, the custo- 
marily prior denial that there is anything to be disap- 
pointed about): The disappointing country does not em- 
body "true socialism"; therefore, it does not falsify the so- 
cialist vision; "true socialism" is either still in the future, 
or must be looked for elsewhere— -if not in Russia then in 
China, if not in China then in Vietnam, and so on ad in- 
finitum. 

If these are some of the key features of the socialist 
myth, the question remains: Why do intellectuals have a 
particular affinity to it? As already suggested, the mater- 
ial interests of intellectuals as a "class" may well predis- 
pose them toward socialism. But an understanding of the 
mythic dimension of socialism suggests an additional ex- 
planation: Intellectuals constitute a group particularly vul- 
nerable to the discontents of modernity. 

To some extent this vulnerability is shared by the up- 
per-middle class as a whole, the wider stratum within 
which intellectuals are found as a result either of birth or 
of social mobility. It is the upper-middle class that has 
evolved out of the old bourgeoisie, which had been the 
historical "carrier" of industrial capitalism and thus had 
been closer than any other group to the primary 
processes of modernization. 

It was the bourgeoisie that initially and most directly 
experienced the impact of rapid mobility, urbanization, 
pluralism, and affluence. Historians are not in agreement 
concerning the social, psychological, and ideological con- 
sequences of these experiences. It seems plausible, 
however, that the earlier version of the bourgeoisie suc- 
ceeded in "containing" the disruptive effects. of moderni- 
zation mainly with the help of two crucial institutions— 
the family and the church. These two were the pillars of 
the world of bourgeois respectability, offering shelter to 
the individual from the alienating forces of, moderniza- 
tion. It is precisely these two institutions that have been 
the major targets of the "adversary culture" of content* 
porary intellectuals. . 


The Family and thm Church 

The bourgeoisie transformed the larger society in a 
cataclysmic manner, while at the same time it created a 
new form of the family, which functioned for its mem- 
bers as an island of tranquility. The "invention of child- 
hood" was probably the most important institutional in- 
novation in this respect, with farreaching consequences 
• for socialization and character formation. At the same 
\. time, especially in Protestant countries, the bourgeoisie 
was infused with a religious ethic that gave coherence 
i. and significance to the struggles in the economic, social# 
t and political arenas. 

Thus, there still exists today an upper-middle-class 
stratum, broadly identified with business and with scien« 

! lific/technological activities. It continues to "contain" the 
discontents of modernity within the old bourgeois struc- 
tures of respectability. This stratum is still animated by 
the norms of the "Protestant ethic," is antiliberationist in 
its family and personal values, and is still strongly at- 
tached to religion. 

By contrast, there is a burgeoning "new class" of intel- 
lectuals, deeply antagonistic to virtually all the old 
norms of respectability. It is consumption-oriented rather 
than production-oriented. Its values for private life are 
ever more radically liberationist. It is pervasively secula- 
rized, often violently antagonistic to all the traditional 
forms of Christian and Jewish religiosity. And, as a re- 
sult, this stratum has>come to- be progressively deprived 
of the earlier protections against the discontents of 
modernity. 

Clearly, the old upper-middle class still manages to be 
"at heme" in the modem world; but the intellectuals suf- 
fer increasingly from a profound sense of homelessness—* 
and the socialist myth very directly meets their needs. 

There is, therefore, no reason to expect the dominance 
of the "left" on the Western intellectual scene to be re- 
versed. The intrinsic power of the socialist vision appears 
as strong as ever. The new position of the "knowledge in- 
dustry" has accorded intellectuals more influence than 
ever before, giving the socialist myth an unprecedented 
institutional base. Indeed, the myth has achieved a sort 
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of cultural establishment. , 

Myths are not easily generated or manipulated. They 
have their own dynamics, their own "truth" What can 
be termed the mythic deprivation of Western societies in 
the face of the socialist vision cannot be remedied by an 
effort of the will. It is one thing for the historian or social 
scientist to diagnose the condition, quite another thing to 
devise plausible remedies. With socialism as the only 
good myth going, the political and economic elites o£ 
Western societies have become remarkably demoralized. 

Calls for a revival of liberalism or of the American 
creed, however, well reasoned, will be ineffective unless 
they can be "fueled" by the power of mythic plausibility. 
It seems unlikely that, on its own,, liberalism — least of all 
in its social-democratic versions— is capable of regaining 
such power. It remains possible that there will come a 
new upsurge of mythical nationalism in the West — even 
new forms of fascism — but even then it is likely that the 
essential elements of the socialist vision will be retained. 
In all likelihood, such an upsurge would take the form of 
national socialism (the terminological likeness to what, 
emerged under this same label in the 1920s and 1930s in 
Europe is not at all accidental). * 

There is, however, one fairly effective remedy against 
the power of the socialist myth — the actual experience of 
living in a society where that myth has been politically 
elevated to the status of official doctrine. One of the sa- 
vage ironies of the times is that ideologically Marxism is 
on the ascendancy everywhere — except in the countries 
that call themselves Marxist. One cannot lure a cat from 
behind a chimney with Marxist rhetoric in the Soviet 
Union or in Eastern Europe. There Marxism is ceremony, 
the myth has become a petrified ornament. 

On the basis of that empirical evidence, one prediction 
is fairly certain: Western intellectuals will cease to be 
fascinated by the socialist myth soon after Western so- 
cieties are taken over by socialist regimes. It must be 
added, however, that in the not improbable case that 
these regimes will resemble Soviet totalitarianism, this 


belated conversion will have little, if any, political signifi- 
cance. Totalitarian regimes, it appears, can survive for a 
long time without plausible myths and in a cultural clim- 
ate of pervasive cynicism. ,, 


• A Reversal of Secularization 

There is one more possibility: a reversal of the long- 
standing trend of secularization in the Western world 
generally, and particularly in its cultural elite. Through- 
out most of human history, the myths that guided life, 
including political life, sprang from the soil of religious 
faith. The possibility, of such a revival is nowhere stron- 
ger than in America, where religion has had a unique re- 
lationship to the social realities of pluralism and political 
freedom. Religious faith, it need hardly be added, cannot 
be decided upon or engineered merely through rational 
insight into its importance: The spirit blows where it 
wills. However, those who have a stake in the future of 
liberal democracy would do well to ponder its relation- 
ship to the vital forces of religion still existing in Amen* 
can society. 

None of this has an immediate bearing on the leftist 
extravaganza now sweeping the intellectual scene in 
Western countries. The reasonable expectation is that it 
will continue, though its ideological details may change 
from time to time. Those who have come under the sway 
of the socialist myth are not likely to be dissuaded by ar- 
guments, for they have a seemingly unending capacity to 
reinterpret evidence. They will not be appeased by re- 
forms within Western societies or by protestations of hu- 
mane concern by those who do not share their ultimate 
vision. 

Nor is any of this surprising, once it is understood that 
they are under the sway of a myth. Myths derive their 
power from those realms of the mind in which the gods 
used to dwell, and the gods have always been relentless* 
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By James Nelson GoodseH 
Latin American correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Mexico 

Salvador Diaz makes a fairly good living off his six-acre 
farm in hill country north of this western Mexican town. 

His chief crop: the opium poppy - the basic ingredient of 
heroin. 

Growing the poppy is illegal in Mexico, and efforts are being 
made to halt its cultivation. But Salvador Diaz has found that 
the poppy yields a far better income than he ever earned from 
melons, potatoes, and groundnuts. 

He began growing the poppy four years ago. Last year he 
earned the equivalent of $1,000 from the crop. That is about 
five times what he earned from those melons and potatoes in 
earlier years. 

He recently purchased his first automobile, a 1955 Ford, and 
is talking about getting a television. His wife, Marfa, would be 
happier with a sewing machine, but the children side with 

^Wha^neither Salvador nor Marfa, comprehends is that their 
poppy fields are the start of a drug trafficking cycle that ends 
up on the streets of New York, Chicago, and other major 
United States cities. 

Drug network 

“The men” who buy his crop are part of a drug network 
composed of Mexicans and North Americans that is growing in 
size and ability to frustrate lawmen. 

In the last five years Mexico has become the principal sup- 
plier of heroin to the United States. Once it was luikey by 
way of France and other West European nations. The heroin is 
produced in clandestine laboratories here in Culiacdn and 
other western Mexican towns. 

The drug network’s Mexican connection is estimated to be a 
$2 billion yearly business and to involve as many as 10,000 



traffickers on both sides of the 1,600-mile border. 

“It has become a monster,” an official of Mexico’s attorney 
general’s office commented. “We chop away at it here and 
there, and it springs up elsewhere. The network defies destruc- 
tion.” 

U.S. officials estimate that no more than 10 percent of the 
traffic is stopped en route either in Mexico or the U.S. 

“That’s not a very good record," and official of the U.S. 
Drug Enforcement Administration in Tucson, Arizona, admit- 
ted recently. 

Antidmg operations 

The two countries are cooperating in a drive to get at the * 
source itself - farms like that of Salvador Dfaz. Late last 
year, Mexico reorganized its own antidrug operations. In its 
first six months, the new campaign has tallied : 

. © The destruction of 18,500 acres of poppies and more than 
17,000 acres of marijuana, 

© The seizure of 1,480 pounds of crude opium, 473 pounds of 
heroin, and 330 pounds of cocaine (part of consignments flow- 
ing through Mexico from South America). 

© The arrest of 2,559 persons, including 275 foreigners (some 
of whom were North Americans). 

Mexican views 

The joint U.S. -Mexican effort has used sophisticated photo- 
graphic equipment to pinpoint the fields where poppies and 
marijuana are grown and U.S.-supplied helicopters to spray 
the fields with chemical defoliants. On the ground, thousands 
of Mexican soldiers have combed the mountainous terrain of 
western Mexico, setting the torch to poppy and marijuana 
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This joint campaign has produced some rivalry between 
agents of the two nations. Mexico recently protested what one 
narcotics official in Mexico City called “insolent and inept be- 
havior” on the part of U.S. agents in his country. 

Mexicans also say that the U.S. frequently blames Mexico 
for the drug traffic. 

“We’re tired of being blamed for the U.S. inability to solve 
its drug problem at home,” a Mexican drug official com- 
plained. “We’re tired of being the scapegoats. After all, we are 
cooperating and spending $30 million or more each year to 
stamp out the drug problem. We’ve been doing our share. 

“If there were not a U.S. demand for drugs, Mexico would 
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not be growing the weeds nor acting as a conduit for the fin- 
ished product.” 

This attitude is widespread here. 

At the same time, U.S. officials point out that Mexico 
reorganized its antidrug drive last year after the government 
received a report of a sharp increase in the number of drug 
users and addicts in Mexico itself. 

“Not all the narcotics are flowing out of Mexico,” one U.S. 
official commented. “A small, but growing portion is staying 
right here in Mexico.” 

This argument aside, the joint Mexican-U.S. effort is meet- 
ing with some success, and officials in both countries are gear- 
ing up for a new attack on the problem. 
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Satellite Spies on Foreign Crops j 

The Agriculture Department said today that! 
space satellite information is being evaluated 
regularly in U.S. attempts to estimate crops in the 
Soviet Union, the People’s Republic of China and 
other countries. 

Agriculture Department officials have said pri- 
vately for some time that satellite information has 
been incorporated with other data in making as- 
sessments of crop prospects in Russia and other 
countries. The unusual public disclosure of satel- 
lite crop-watching was included in a weekly issue 
of “Foreign Agriculture” published by the depart- 
ment’s Foreign Agricultural Service. 

Orbiting 570 miles above the earth, the satellites 
are feeding information back to a project called 
the “Large Area Crop Inventory Experiment” 
(LACIE) that has been going on since late 1974 
and is scheduled for completion by mid-1978. 
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By Eliot Janeway 

Special to The Washington Star 

The approach of harvest time 
always stirs up shock waves in a 
year when Russia is in visible trou- 
ble. 

This year her troubles are clearly 
still on the rise. There are many indi- 
cations of her uneasiness, but the 
deepening collapse in the European 
gold market is the most compelling. 

For years the American gold de- 
bate has been distracted by the Rus- 
sian red herring. One of the argu- 
ments against pegging the price of 
gold has pointed out # that doing so 
would give Russia a one-way advan- . 
tage as a high-cost producer needing 
to sell lots of gold. 

I WAS AMONG the first to make 
this point, but advocates of a U.S. 
gold peg have brushed it aside. Their 
argument has put the abstract con- 
sideration of monetary soundness 
against the declared fundamental — . 
“Kto kovo,” or who beats whom. 

Russia's continuing crises and her 
latest method of coping with it’ 
demonstrate that this is no mere 
academic argument. 

Since 1972, the Kremlin insiders 
have known that the Russian econo- 
my is in a historic counter-revolu- 
tionary convulsion. Their grand 
strategy has reckoned on two 
promises from Kissinger and one 
bail-out at the expense of the Ameri- 
can investing public. 

Kissinger made good on the first of 
these promises in 1973 — before any- 
one was looking; it took the form of 
the infamous grain steal. 

American opinion was appalled at 
the magnitude of the cost, not to 
mention the one-sidedness of this 
cynical bid for political reciprocity. 
Moscow, however, clutched at it as a 
preliminary payoff. 

The second promise called for an 
astronomical follow-on — not merely 
of the grain Russia so desperately 
needs, but of the wherewithal for the- 
modern gas industry that a techno- 
logically advanced farm system 
needs to function. 

THIS TECHNOLOGY is a proprie- 
tary American asset, and Russia 
made no secret of her urgent need to 
get started installing it. 

Her logic was consistent: “We're 
desperate for it; therefore you pay 
for it.” To the everlasting credit of 
Sen. Stevenson of Illinois. Sen. Jack- 
son of Washington, and Sen. Byrd of 
Virginia, they saw through this flim- 
flam and won a unanimous congres- 
sional veto against the promised 
giveaway. 


Russia’s reaction to this frustration was charac- 
teristically suspicious. The Kremlin’s equivalent 
of the CIA launched an intensive investigation to 
determine whether Kissinger had double-crossed 
Brezhnev or had really lacked the power to deliver 
the keys to the cash box. Reluctantly it concluded 
that Kissinger's pretensions were greater than his 
power. 

The defensive tactic the Kremlin then adopted 
called for time: Paying cash for grain and waiting 
to raise more cash by feeding gold into a rising 
market. 

It counted heavily on the legalization of gold 
i ownership for American citizens to bull the gold 
market. They expected the price bulge to be big 
enough, and public participation to be broad 
enough, to send gold shooting up well over $200 an 
ounce despite the wholesale dumping they plan- 
ned. 

BUT THEY miscalculated on Main Street 
America. The American public said “Nyet” to 
gold, and the market hasn’t been the same since. 

Consequently, the Russians have spent the last 
year and a half clobbering the gold market and 
complaining about the lean pickings to be gleaned 
from it. 

Last year, when they realized their selling rais- 
ed a mere billion dollars for them, they increased 
their borrowing by a whopping five to six billion 
dollars. 

This year they have run out of credit just as they 
have run out of customers for their gold. 

If necessity is the mother of invention, despera- 
tion is the father of conspiracy. 

The Russians are, of course, old hands at this, 
but they have long since abandoned the back-door 
route to their familiar targets. Negotiating with 
the power structure in any country has paid them 
increasingly higher returns than infiltrating the 
ranks. 

, BUT NOW THEIR frantic effort to shore up the 
, price of gold preparatory to gulling it again has 
turned the clock back. 

Their “apparatchicks ” have been unleased in 
an all-out drive to set the tinderbox in South Africa 
on fire. 

Russia is a white man’s society. Her fierce fra- 
tricidal feud with China is feeding on prejudice 
against the “yellows,” as they are called. 

In Africa, however, the Moscow-trained opera- 
tives are posing as black liberators. Their purpose 
is not to help South Africa — their former partner 
— along the difficult road to social stability, but to 
aggravate her torment in order to shut her gold 
mines down. 

The threat of scarcity is the last refuge of a 
bankrupt producer at bay. The Kremiin's rendition 
of this classic scenario is not about to provide a 
price support for the demoralized gold market. 
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By Seyom Brown 

WASHINGTON — The deepening 
resistance to Soviet dominance of the 
international Communist movement — 
exposed this summer in the conference 
of European Communist parties — chal- 
lenges the anti-Communist basis of 
United States alliance policies. Rather 
than threatening to ostracize Western 
nations who allow Communists into 
their governments, we should be ask- 
ing if the anti-Communist coalition also 
has begun to outlive its usefulness and 
needs to start giving way to a less 
aligned pattern of world politics. 

'The European Communists’ rejection 
of “proletarian internationalism” and 
their legitimation of Titoist national- 
ism reflects a substantial weakening 
of the Kremlin’s ability to exploit 
indigenous Marxist movements to 
'serve Soviet imperial ambitions. But 
meanwhile it undercuts the Western 
realpolitik reason for opposing Com- 
munism — namely, to prevent a shift in 
the global balance of power that would 
favor the Soviet Union. 

In a period of mutual superpower 
deterrence at the strategic level, it may 
yet be important to deny the Russians 
new forward bases for their tactical 
naval and air forces; and countries 
incapable of standing up to Soviet 
threats may yet want assurance 
of United States help. But for these 
purposes it may be best to reduce the 
anti-Communist (as distinct from anti’ 
Soviet) content of our policy, lest we 
alienate certain governments whose 
cooperation still might be valuable for 
resisting Soviet expansion. 

Are there nevertheless convincing 
moral grounds for continuing to op- 
pose the Communists in whatever 
country they may appear? The public 
commitments by the West European 
Communists to basic democratic free- 
doms ought to at least give us pause. 
Skeptics, remembering events in East- 
ern Europe just after World War II, 
have grounds for suspecting that 
once in power the Communists 
would not be squeamish about re- 
neging on pledges to respect demo- 
cratic processes. 0 


But it also should be remembered 
that the postwar Communists were 
agents of the Kremlin. Moreover, 
liberalizing impulses failed in Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968 because of the injec- 
tion of Soviet military force, not be- 
cause liberalization was intolerable to 
the Czechoslovak Communists them- 
selves. 

The risks of Leninist duplicity can- 
not be entirely discounted, but the 
problem remains of how best to in- 
fluence Communists who might attain 
power to refrain from international 
alignment with the Soviet Union and 
from exercising the totalitarian option 
at home. 

Our best policy might r be to 
identify with tendencies toward non- 
alignment surfacing in both cold war 
camps — treating them as positive . 
symptoms of a new pluralist interna- 
tional order. In the emerging order, 
coalitions would be expected to form 
around specific issues and in response 
to specific threats; and a country’s 
coalition partner on one issue might 
be an adversary on other issues. p 
■ As nonalignment and international 
pluralism became widely accepted as 
norms of international relations, coun- 
tries subject to Soviet pressure would 
have a better basis for resisting Krem- 
lin attempts to turn them into satel- 
lites. Additionally, Communist Parties 
outside the Soviet Union would be en- 
couraged to further demonstrate their 
independence from the Soviet party; 
and governments — whatever their of- 
ficial ideology — would find it less em- 
barrassing to maintain cooperative 
relationships with the United States. 

This country, given its political 
traditions and dominant values, can 
champion a pluralist structure of inter- 
national relations as valid in itself, 
not primarily because it constricts 
Soviet influence, though this may well 
be its byproduct. 

But would our support for interna- 
tional pluralism imply that Americans 
should soft-pedal their opposition to 
totalitarian regimes and the denial of 
human rirhts? To be sure, the norm 
of international pluralism, if applied 
to protect absolute national sover- 


eignty, is at some tension with the • 
idea that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned and that this consent is legiti- 
mately obtained only where there is 
civil liberty and due process of law. 

In fact, however, it is precisely the 
synthesis of these two apparently con- 
tradictory sets of norms that has been 
the greatest attraction of the American 
experiment. And it has been Moscow’s . 
lack of credibility as champion of 
either that, more than anything, has 
soured the appeal of Soviet-style 
Communism. 1 

As with international pluralism, the 
United States can pursue a commit- 
ment to human rights as a good in 
itself. Again, the fact that its further- 
ance would tend to lessen Soviet in- 
fluence would be a byproduct. But . 
this country will need to be consider- 
ably more consistent and energetic hi 
applying human rights values to its 
foreign activities than heretofore. 

At times the anti-Communist orien- 
tation of regimes has seemed to be 
their most important qualification for 
United States support, with their hu- 
man rights record an incidental con- 
sideration. The low priority accorded 
human rights may have been justified 
where essential United States security 
interests were at stake, but it is hardly 
defensible elsewhere; 

If the United States Is to continue 
to help others to resist Soviet im- 
perialism, it would be best to work 
through a voluntary coalition for inter- 
national pluralism and human rights, 
open to all countries and parties— -not 
a coalition against Communism. 

The fact that Communists also find 
it necessary to support these values is 
an encouraging indication of their 
universal validity despite what appear 
to be temporary setbacks to liberal 
democracy. The United States can and 
should conduct its foreign policy in 
light of this new evidence. 

Seyom Brown, a senior fellow at the 
Brookings Institution and adjunct pro- 
fessor at The Johns Hopkins School 
of Advanced International Studies, is 
author of “New Forces in World 
Politics.” 
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By John K. Cooley 1 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut, Lebanon 

A widely held view here is That the United 
States is absent, callous, and impotent in the 
face of 16 months of suffering and an estimated 
100,000 killed and wounded in the Lebanese 
civil war. This is more than the total casualties 
of all four Arab-Israeli wars since 1948. 

An alternative view is that held by some so- 
phisticated politicians, including liberal Maro- 
nite Christian leader Raymond Edde. He re- 
peatedly accuses the United States, Israel, and 
Syria of being behind a plot - being actively 
carried out by Syria, he says - to crush the 
Palestinian movement, partition Lebanon, and 
establish American hegemony in the Middle 
East. 

From the Syrian official who says, “Nothing 
can be expected from Washington in the way 
of peace efforts until after the November pres- 
idential election,” to the little Lebanese Ar- 
menian girl watching her more fortunate 
brother sail away on a freighter to safety with 
relatives in Europe, many people here ask bit- 
terly, “Where are the Americans, and the 
power for good they used to exercise in the 
world?” 

Regardless of such emotional statements, 
the visible profile of the United States and of 
President Ford’s appointed representatives 
here has dropped so low as to virtually vanish. 
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[Vanishing poii 

The bleak record of gradual relinquishment 
of U.S. responsibility and ability to influence 
the situation here is more than just a story of 
piecemeal evacuations of American citizens, or 
the half-hearted recitations of slogans about 
the U.S. “abhorring violence” and “opposing 
the partition of Lebanon.” 

It is also, many argue, a dismal chronicle of 
failure to foresee disasters, protect friends, or 
' promote constructive U.S. influence. U.S. Sec- 
retary of State Henry A. Kissinger is widely 
and personally blamed here (as he is in 
Greece and Turkey for the Cyprus impasse 
and Greek-Turkish strife) for the continuation 
of the war. 

. At the outset of Lebanese-Palestinian fight- 
ing here in April, 1975, the then U.S. Am- 
bassador, G. McMurtrie Godley, had gained 
the confidence of few local people. Even be- 
fore his arrival, the leftist-Palestinian camp 
denounced his past paramilitary operations in 
Laos and the Congo, predicting he would direct 
operations of a new “Black September” pro- 
gram to liquidate the Palestinian guerrillas in 
Lebanon. 

The rightist-Christian side, with whom Mr. 
Godley never established especially good per- 
sonal relations, hoped he would do just that. 
They were bitterly disappointed when Mr. God- 
ley never wooed them. 

When Mr. Godley’s tardily appointed succes- 
sor, Francis Meloy, an equally able diplomat 


but totally lacking in Mideast background or 
experience was murdered with his economic 
counsellor and driver and their bodies dumped 
on a garbage heap the U.S. Embassy first tried 
to withhold the facts from newsmen, then ob- 
scured the investigation. 

The driver’s own son, Zuheir Maghrebi, was 
widely reported by leftist circles to have been 
an accomplice. The Palestine Liberation Orga-- 
nization (PLO), which denounced the killing, 
apparently solved it and found the killers. But 
it could or would do nothing more in public, be- 
cause U.S. policy - parallel with Israel’s - is 
not to recognize or “officially” talk to the 
PLO. 

Under PLO control 

But the PLO physically controls the West 
Beirut seafront sector where the singularly ex- 
posed U.S. Embassy building is located. There- 
fore, both succeeding U.S. presidential envoys 
- tough talking Mideast expert L. Dean 
Brown, and the equally expert Talcott Seelye, 
who with his staff and U.S. Marine guards felt 
helpless in West Beirut - had to deal with the 
PLO through British Embassy staffers, Pales- 
tinian university professors, and other inter- 
mediaries. Palestinian bodyguards accompa- 
nied them everywhere and provided security 
for evacuation of Americans and other foreign- 
ers by land and sea. 


- free press h 


By ARNOLD E. ISAACS 
Sun Staff Correspondent 


New Delhi— "The current 
Indira , regime, founded on 
June 25, 1975, was born 
through lies, nurtured by lies, 
and flourishes on lies. The es- 
sential ingredient of its being 
is the lie. Consequently, to 
have a truth-loving, straight- 
thinking, plain-speaking jour- 
nal examine it week after 
week and point out its false- 
hood becomes intolerable to 
it.” 

Those lines appeared last 
month in a mimeographed let- 
ter from A. D. Gorwala, the 
publisher of a Bombay-based 
journal called Opinion. The 
purpose of the letter was to 
notify his 5,000 subscribers 
that they would no longer be 
receiving the magazine be- 
cause it was being forced to 
close. 

Also during July, Semi- 
nar , which gave its 2,500 
readers each month a collec- 


tion of highly sophisticated 
and thoughtful articles on one 
or another theme of Indian 
! life, was ordered to submit all 
' its material to the censors for 
clearance before publication. 

Rather than comply, its 
publisher, Romesh Thapar, 
decided to close the magazine. 
Its last issue, a symposium on 
Prime Minister Indira Gan- 
dhi’s 14-month-old slate of 
emergency entitled "Where 
Do We Go from Here?” had 
opened with an editorial de-- 
manding an end to the emer- 
gency and the restoration of 
democratic freedoms. 

The strangling of Opinion 
and Seminar snuffed out two 
of the last remaining voices in 
a national debate that was un- 
til last year the freest and 
most sophisticated in Asia, 
but which has been almost to- 
tally stifled since Mrs. Gan- 
dhi’s coup. 
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Censorship, most Indian 
and foreign observers agree, 
has been highly effective in 
preventing Mrs. Gandhi’s op- 
ponents from organizing any 
meaningful challenge to her 
authoritarian rule. 

"We just do not know what 
is going on,” says one dis- 
senter. "Nobody knows.” 

Another declares: "The 
most significant fact of the 
last year is a total breakdown 
of communication in this 
country." 

Viriually all dissenting 
views are blanked out of the 
press. Opposition statements 
or rallies are unmentioned, 
thus denying dissidents the 
use of publicity to draw sup- 
port. Even speeches by oppo- 
sition members on the floor of 
Parliament usually cannot be 
reported. 

Occasionally the govern- 
ment even censors itself. 
When an official lets some- 
thing slip that the authorities 
do not want known, newspa- 
pers are told not to print it— 
as happened recently when a 
minister disclosed to Parlia- 
ment some details of a mass 
jail break some months ago in 
Calcutta in which a number of 


terrorists escaped from pris- 
on. 

At the same time, the gov- 
ernment appears to be paying 
the usual price for controlling 
the news -a loss of its own 
credibility. 

"Nobody believes the 
newspapers any more,” says 
one Indian who, as it happens, 
is not an all-out opponent of ; 
the emergency. "Even when ( 
there is some favorable news 
that is true, the people will 
not believe it.” 

Though Mrs. Gandhi and 
other leaders describe the 
curtailment of democratic 
rights as a temporary necessi- 
ty, so far there is no indication 
of any relaxation of controls 
on the press. 

The trend, if there is one, is 
in the opposite direction, as 
indicated by the enactment of 
a package of press laws that 
will, unless repealed, remain 
in force after the state of 
emergency is lifted. 

The key law is called the 
"Prevention of Publication of 
Objectionable Matters Act.” 

As summarized in an Infor- 
mation Ministry publication, 
it bans the publishing of any 
material that would do any of 
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| the following: 

| “Excite disaffection 
against the constitutionally 
established government, in- 
cite interference with produc- 
tion, supply or distribution of 
essential commodities or 
services, create disharmony 
amongst different sections of 
the society and indulge in in- 
decent, scurrilous, or obscene 
writings.” 

Though the ministry has 
said that “constructive criti- 
cism of government and its 
policies would not be deemed 
to be objectionable,” in fact 
criticism, whether construc- 
tive or otherwise, appears 
very rarely. 

Over a recent three-week 
period, for example, a visitor 
reading the country’s three or 
four principal English-lan- 
guage dailies found only one 
editorial that directly, if mild- 
ly, questioned emergency 
rule. That editorial, asking for 
a dialogue with the opposition 
to achieve a broader consen- 
sus on proposed constitutional 
amendments, concluded: 

“It may even be hoped that 
such a consensus may be the 
prelude to a relaxation of the 
emergency, paving the way | 
for the release of the leaders 
under detention and the hold- 
ing of general elections.” 

Not surprisingly, the paper 
making this comment was the 
Indian Express, whose own- 
er, Ham Nath Goenka, has 
been pilloried in government 
handouts and was recently 
charged with a string of eco- 
nomic offenses. 

Occasionally, there are 
what seem to be indirect criti- 
cisms of the current state of 
affairs. The Statesman , an- 
other of the prestigious Eng- 
lish dailies, recently ran a 
long article reprinted from s 
the London Times on how 
Britain’s weekly opinion mag- 
azines “enliven, enlighten and 
often affect” political debate. 

There may even have been 
an intentional dig in a “side- 
bar” story one Indian corre- 
spondent filed from the recent 
non-aligned nations’ summit 
in Sri Lanka. The story men- 
tioned reunions with a couple 
of “old India hands” among 
the press corps gathered for 
the conference. The two 
named were the British 
Broadcasting Corporation and 
London Times correspon- 
dents who were expelled from 
India after the emergency 
was decreed last year. 

While institutionalizing 
controls in the form of the 
press laws, the government 
has also moved to restructure 
news organizations. 

The four previously exist- 
ing domestic news services— 
India was virtually the only 
third world country with inde- 
pendent and competitive 
agencies— have been consoli- 
dated into one named Sama- 
char, the Hindi word for news. 
Though the ownership is still 


legally held by the sharehold- 
ers in the two English and two 
Hindi predecessor organiza- 
tions, control is now exercised 
by the government. 

Official pressure also put 
the industrialist K. K. Birla, a 
long-time supporter of Mrs: 
Gandhi, on the board of Mr. 
Goenka’s Indian Express— 
which competes with Mr. Bir- 
la’s own Hindustan Times. 

Under the current rules, in 
most cases there is not a for- 
mal pre-censorship system re- 
quiring all copy to be cleared 
before publication. 

Instead, there are lengthy 
guidelines specifying what 
may or may not be published. 

If an editor is in doubt about 
an item that may be close to 
the borderline, he will ask the 
censor to rule on it. Also, cen- 
sors frequently circulate 
directives killing specific sio- 1 
ries. At times, such instruc- 
tions have been the first 
source for significant news 
which, although not printed, 
soon circulates through the In- 
dian grapevine. 

Often, the guidelines are 
extremely broad. “My in- 
structions from the censor are 
‘negativism must be avoid- 
ed,”' one journalist said in 
wry exasperation. 

For example, when the 
price of a number of essential 
commodities began to shoot 
upward last April, reversing a 
nine-month decline, newspa- 
pers were not allowed to print 
stories on the inflationary 
spurt. The facts were reported 
only cbliquely in items deal- 
ing with the arrest of “specu- - 
lators.” 

Similarly, when the mon- 
soon rains did not start on 
time in several regions of the 
country, the daily weather 
map disappeared from the 
newspapers— making India 
perhaps the only country in 
the world that has ever tried 
to censor weather reports in 
peacetime. The reasoning, of 
course, was that news of a 
monsoon failure could drive 
up food prices because of an- 
ticipated shortages. 

The weather maps reap- 
peared only when it became 
evident that although late, the 
rnonsoon would be adequate 
after all. 

While clamping down on 
its own press, India has also 
sought, somewhat less suc- 
cessfully, to impose controls 
on foreign news organizations. 

By one correspondent’s tal- 
ly, since the emergency the 
government has expelled sev- 
en foreign reporters for filing 
dispatches the authorities 
found objectionable. A num- 
ber of others, based outside 
India, have been denied visas. 

There is no pre-ccnsorship i 
of dispatches sent abroad, but 
correspondents are required I 
to sign a statement accepting 
“responsibility” for whatever 
the authorities may feel vio- 
lates the censorship guide-; 


lines, '* 

Criticism of the Western 
press has crescendoed since, 
last month, when India served 
as the host for a conference in 
New Delhi on the formation of 
a “news pool” of agencies— 
nearly all of which are gov- 
ernment-controlled— of non- 
aligned countries. 

In explaining the concept, 
Indian officials say they hope 
to redress a situation in which 
Western agencies distribute 
more negative than positive 
news about third world coun- 
tries. 

There is, undeniably, some 
justice to this complaint. A 
foreign reader about India, 
for example, will probably be 
far more aware of starving 
children and squalid slums 
than of India’s far-from-negli- 
gible achievements in achiev- 
ing self-sufficiency in a wide 
range of sophisticated con- 
sumer and industrial goods. 

Beyond the simple matter 
of balance in reporting, how- 
ever, Indians often charge 
Western news organizations 
represent “imperialist” inter- 
ests. 

Mrs. Gandhi and her asso- 
ciates often appear to equate 
criticism with what she once 
called an “anti-Indian mal- 
ady, a hangover of colonial- 
ism and racism.” 

A typical comment came 
in a recent Sarnachar dispatch 
on foreign reaction to the non- 
aligned news pool, which cited 
unnamed “observers” as say- 
ing, “Behind this facade of: 
concern for press freedom lies ’ 
the fear of Western news 
agencies that their domina- 
tion of third world informa- 
tion is coming to an end.” 

An extreme form of offi- 
cial hostility to the Western 
press was expressed recently 
by Mohammad Yunus, a diplo- 
mat and a close friend of San- 
jay Gandhi, the prime minis- 
ter’s increasingly influential 
son. 

Shortly after being named 
chairman of the nonaligned 
news pool coordinating com- 
mittee, Mr. Yunus delivered 


an extraordinary tirade to the 
New Delhi Press Club in 
which, among other remarks, 
he said that British, American 
and other foreign reporters 
could “go to hell,” that the 
West German press had 
learned its techniques from 
the Nazi propagandist Joseph 
Goebbeis, and that India 
would perhaps be better off if 
it threw out all foreign corre- 
spondents right away. ' 

(In the course of quoting 
factural errors and distortions 
he said had been carried in the 
Western press Mr. Yunus 
committed a few errors of his 
own. At one point he said that 
in some American states 
women are not allowed to 
vote, which hasn’t been true 
since 1920.) 

While the official policy 
still halts short of Mr. Yunus’s 
suggestion of mass expulsion, 
India now requires New Del- 
hi’s approval of all visas for 
foreign journalists, and the 
Foreign Ministry spokesman,* 
asked on what grounds a visa 
might be denied, said that re- 
porters would be banned if 
what they wrote “damages In- 
dia’s interests.” 

For Indian journalists, 
once regarded as the most 
professional anywhere in Asia 
outside Japan, the current 
state of affairs is deeply de- 
pressing. 

“For true lovers of the 
country and freedom,” Mr. 
Gorwala, the publisher of 
Opinion , wrote emotionally 
in his final letter to his sub- 
scribers, “The present is a 
tragic time, and the future 
likely to be even more sadden- 
ing .. . People accustomed to 
freedom sometimes ask de- 
spairingly, ‘This terrible time, 
when will it end?’ I know not 
when, but this is sure, that if 
they and we lose courage, it 
may never. 

“Whatever the duration, 
upon us all it is incumbent so 
to bear ourselves in it as if its 
end were certain, the dawn in- 
evitable after this long* 
stretched-out dark night. And 
so, farewell.” 
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LONDON— Tyrants arrive on the plat- 
form of history by a variety of vehicles 
—tradition, chaos, politicial rivalries 
and sometimes even the popular will. 

In ancient Greece “tyrant" meant a 
usurper of authority. In modern times it 
means a ruthless despot. Idi “Big Dad- 
dy" Amin of Uganda fulfills both def ini- 
. tions. He came to power by coup d’etat 
and, since, has acted like a savage, in- 
competent loony. 

He has butchered his subjects by the 
thousands (the exact numbers are mat- 
ters of grisly argument), run Uganda’s i 
economy into the ground and alienated 
almost every other nation that has dealt 
■ with him. 

On July 28 Britain broke off diplo- 
matic relations with Uganda— the first 
such breach between this country and 
one of its former colonies. Until some- 
one even more horrid comes along, Big 
Daddy Amin holds the title of World’s 
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Worst Man. 

Normally tyrants are everybody’s 
problem, not just the dilemma of the 
people they oppress. There are stan- 
dards of conduct that only the mightiest 
of nations can defy. The countries of 
this world have cross-pollinated each 
other with their interests, finances and 
citizens. 

The problem presented by Amin is 
not that global power that permits a des- 
pot to break the rules. The problem is 
that he is African, a tyrant who came to. 
power, in part at least, because of the 
chaos left in a black neighborhood after 
its white colonizers had gone home. 

Other African leaders loathe Amin. 
For months he’s been courting open 
warfare with Kenya next door. His mad 
caperings are an embarrassment to Af- 
rican governments trying to overcome, 
that latent, racist premise that holds 
that blacks aren’t equipped for seif-gov- 



By David B. Ottaway 

Washington Post Foreign Service 

LUSAKA — American diplomats . 
here arc increasingly concerned about 
the possible refusal of Congress to ap- 
prove any substantial aid for Zambia 
and the effects this is likely to have 
on the United Stales’ new staled pol- 
icy in southern Africa. 

The Senate Appropriations' Commit* - 
Ice approves $22.5 million for a com- 
modity loan to this country as part of 
Secretary of State Henry A. Kissin- 
ger’s proposed aid package to Zambia, 
Zaire and Mozambique. But the House 
version of the same bill provides no 
funds at all for Zambia, which is now 
in desperate need of foreign loans be- 
cause of depressed copper prices. 

The failure of Congress to approve 
the loan would be an extreme embar- 
rassment to the U.S. embassy here, 
and American diplomats fear it will 
raise questions about the credibility 
of the new American posture toward 
the black African frontline slates 
bearing the brunt of .the nationalist 
guerrilla war against white-ruled Rho- 
desia. 

“What is the new ambassador 
[Stephen Low] going to say when he 
presents Ids credentials to President 
Kaunda," remarked one embassy offi- 
cial. A former member of the National 
Security Council, Low is scheduled to 
arrive here shortly to take up Ills post 


at a critical, juncture in American- 
Zambian relations. 

Zambia is regarded by U.S. policy- 
makers as a. pivotal black African 
state in the developing white-black 
confrontation in southern Africa be- 
cause of its strategic location and its 
markedly pro-Western orientation. 

it borders both Rhodesia and Nami- 
bia (Southwest Africa) where Soviet- 
backed nationalist guerrilla wars are 
under way against the white-minority 
governments in those two countries. 
But Zambia supported the pro-West- 
ern factions in the recent civil war 
and President Kenneth Kaunda has 
on several occasions spoken out 
against Soviet and Cuban involvement 
in southern Africa. 

The growing importance attacked to 
Zambia by the United States is re- 
flected in the increasing number of 
high-level State Department officials 
making stops here. Assistant Secre- 
tary of Stale for African Affairs "Wi l* 
liam Sehaufelc - ; s scheduled to arrive 
here Wednesday for the fourth time 
since .April 27, when he accompanied 
Secretary Kissinger on his African 
trip. 

Sehaufelc is expected to discuss the 
state of Kissinger’s diplomatic initia- 
tive to find a quick, peaceful solution 
to the Rhodesia problem and may also 
broach the issue of military aid for 
Zambia. 
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ernment. 

Yet however frightful an S.O.B. Amin 
may be, he is Africa’s S.O.B. Old. anti-co- 
lomal juices will be stirred by Big Dad- 
dy s current campaign of harassment 
and arrest against the few hundred Brit- 
ons remaining in Uganda. 

Rumors are afloat here and in Africa' 
of a joint Anglo-American venture to rid 
Uganda and the world of Big Daddy 
Amin that would be a dreadful mistake. 
It would re-inspire the anti-colonial pas-' 
sions that have helped to keep him in 
power thus far. It would reinforce the 
ugly prejudice about blacks being una- 
ble to handle their own affairs. 

By a sort of ironic process of default, 
then, Idi Amin isn’t everybody’s prob- 
lem. He’s Africa’s, problem. He’s most 
particularly Uganda’s problem. Nasty 
though the solution would doubtless be ' 
the only hope is that Africa and/or- 
Uganda can do something about the 
world’s worst man. 


The Kissinger .initiative is in effect 
a continuation of the former policy of 
President Kaunda; who carried out ex- 
tensive talks with South African 
Prime Minister John Vorster last year 
and early this year in an abortive ef- 
fort to arrange a peaceful settlement 
to the Rhodesian dispute. 

Kaunda now has abandoned tills 
Policy, and there is general skepticism 
in Zambian and moderate Rhodesian 
black nationalist circles about Kis- 
singer’s chances of success at this late 
stage of the Rhodesia black-white con- 
frontation. 

Doubts about the sincerity of the 
United States’ new stated policy to- 
ward southern Africa surfaced here 
recently in the Zambian press after 
Washington’s decision to abstain from 
a U. N. Security Council resolution 
condemning South Africa for its raid 
on a village in southern Zambia, re- 
portedly in pursuit of Namibian na- 
tionalist guerrillas. 

“The Americans arc today in a posi- 
tion where they can use their power 
to tell South Africa to stop supporting 
whites in Zimbabwe (Rhodesia) if she 
(South Africa) is to count on Western 
support, and South Africa would re- 
spond,” said the Zambian Daily Mail 
in n recent editorial. 

But. it added, “What the Americans 
do not appear to understand is that 
any further delay in their professed 
efforts to work on South Africa could 
very welt make their position irrele- 
vant six months from now.” 

At the same time, President Kaunda 
has just said in an interview with a 
youth African newspaper that “time 
is running out” for the Kissinger imti- 
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alive. ■ v y ' ' 

A key pari of the new U.S. policy in 
southern Africa is the promise to pro- 
vide aid to African states helping the 
Rhodesian nationalist cause. In his 
speech here April 27, Kissinger said 
the United States stood ready to help 
alleviate economic hardship for coun- 
tries like Zambia that have pledged to 
enforce sanctions against the white re- 
gime in Rhodesia. 

President Kauiida recently csti- , 
mated that the cost to Zambia of clos- 
ing its border with Rhodesia four i 
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years ago stood at $450 million so far. 

The proposed $22.5 million Ameri- 
can commodity loan would be wel- 
come news to this country, extremely . 
hard-hit by the collapse in the price of 
copper that used to account for 97 per 
cent of its foreign exchange earnings. 

Zambia has run up a balance of 
' trade and payments deficit totaling 
hundreds of millions of dollars last 
year and this year. A drastic cutback 
in imports has caused acute short- 
ages of spare parts and even key food 
staples. that are having a devastating 


impact on the country’s economy. 

Right now there is no U.S. economic 
assistance program to Zambia, which 
before the slump in copper prices was 
one of. black Africa’s wealthier na- 
tions. But the U.S, Agency for Inter- 
national Development is about to pro- 
vide $2 million worth of much-needed 
‘vegetable oil under its Food for Peace 
program and has also approved a $10 
million low-cost housing project under 
which it will guarantee loans from 
American private banks. 


By MICHAEL PARKS 
*; • ‘ Suit Staff Correspondent 

Jerusalem —Despite warn- 
ings that it may be embroiling 
itself in the coming black-white 
confrontation in southern Afri- 
ca, Israel is rapidly expanding 
its diplomatic, commercial and 
military ties with South Africa. 

Diplomatic relations have 
grown increasingly warm since 
John B. Vorster, the South Afri- 
can prime minister, came to Is- 
rael 4, to pilgrimage” at Easter- 
time, and each has pledged the 
other support in international 
forums as part of what has 
been dubbed the “two outcasts 
policy" here. 

Israel’s trade with South Af- 
rica has tripled in the last four 
years and is set to triple again 
in the next two or three, ac- 
cording to projections here and 
in Johannesburg. Several large- 
scale projects are under discus- 
sion that would trade South Af- 
rican natural resources for Is- 
raeli processing skills. 

Arms sales, which have in- 
cluded mostly submachine guns 
so far. are being increased dra- 
matically with the delivery of 
fast Israeli missile boats, elec- 
tronic warfare equipment and 
reportedly two squadrons of the 
new. high-performance Kfir jet 
fighter-bomber to South Africa. 

The expanding ties between 
the two countries run even 
deeper than the multimillion- 
dollar. trade deals and the semi- 
secret arms pacts with the es- 
tablishment of a broad network 
nl intergovernment commit- 
tees, joint Israeli-South African 
co-operation and military con- 
sultations. 

Israeli officials, conscious of 
criticism here and abroad of 
such close ties with South Afri- 
ca, defend Jerusalem’s decision 
to expand relations with consi- 


derable vigor. | 

“The relations we have with 
South Africa should not be con- 
strued as approving apartheid.” 
a top government official said, 
referring to South Africa’s poli- 
cy of r.acial separation. 

“We have voted consistently 
with black Africa even at the 
cost of antagonizing South Afri- 
ca with its strong and influen- ; 
tial Jewish population — ; 

“But we do not accept the : 
proposition that one can do ; 
business with left-wing dicta- j 
tors but not with right-wing ; 
people.” : 

But the morality of dealing ' 
with South Africa and thus im- ; 
plicitly accepting its racial pol- : 
icies is not the main criticism : 
raised here of the expanded ties : 
between Jerusalem and Johan- > 
nesburg. 

“When war comes to south- 
ern Africa, I am afraid we will 
be on the losing side ” said an 
acknowledged dissident on the 
National Security and Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Knes- 
set, the Israeli parliament. 

“History and international 
politics today are against South 
Africa .... We need winners, 
not losers, as allies.” 

Already, there have been 
charges from black African 
leaders that Israelis, more like- 
ly mercenaries than regular 
soldiers, have been fighting 
with South African forces in 
Namibia (South-West Africa) 
on the Angolan border. The 
charges have been denied, but 
not categorically rejected, by 
Israeli spokesmen here. 

Israel is known to be train- 
ing South Africans to handle the 
weapons systems Johannesburg 
is buying. About 50 South Afri- 
can naval officers and sailors 1 
are reported to be training at a 
base near Tel Aviv to operate 
the 420-ton patrol boats and 
their soa-to-sea Gabriel mis- 
siles, the first of which will bej 
delivered in January with per- j 
haps five more to follow. 

In addition, senior South Af- 
rican staff officers have begun 
holding military seminars with I 
Israelis, now that they arc | 


effectively barred from partici- 
pating in such conferences in 
the United States and Britain. 

If South Africa buys the two 
squadrons of Israeli Kfirs, 
which fly at more than twice 
the speed of sound and which 
can be used both for air superi- ' 
ority fighting and ground at- 
tacks, far more extensive work- 
ing relations are expected be- 
tween the Israeli and South Af- : 
rican military. 

As a result, the critical 
Knesset member argued, Is- 
raels new ties with South Afri- 
ca go far beyond normal diplo- 
matic and commercial rela- 
tions. 

“You cannot sell arms to one 
side in a war and remain neu- 
tral,” he said. “We are close to 
becoming participants in what- 1 
ever is going to happen down j 
there.” 

Israeli government officials 
strongly reject this criticism, 
replying that France, tradition- 
ally South Africa's largest arms 
supplier, has not formed an alli- 
ance with Johannesburg and 
still has good relations with 
both Arab and black African 
countries. 

But far more lies behind the 
new Israeli-South African ties 
than a search for friends in a 
frequently hostile world. 
Among the key underlying fac- 
tors are: 

* Israel’s perilous economic 
situation. The importation and 
reprocessing of South African 
raw materials and the ability to 
pay for them with high-technol- 
ogy electronic equipment and 
war material should give the Is- 
raeli economy and its severe 
trade deficit a significant boost. 

“Beggars can’t be choosers,” 
an official here said, noting Is- 
rael has a favorable trade bal- 
ance with South Africa, prima- 
rily because of arms sales. 

* A 120,000-member Jewish 
community in South Africa. Not 
only have the South African 
jjews, a wealthy and politically 

| influential group, contributed! 
Itens of millions of dollars to Is- 1 
racl, but they now are helping; 
•organize the new commercial j 


ties between the two countries. 
The stake of South African 
Jews in their country, however, 
now makes Jerusalem reluc- 
tant to reassert its once strong 
support for black African na- 
tionalism. 

“After the United Nations 
vote equating Zionism with rac- 
ism,” a prominent Jewish lead- 
: er from South Africa said here, 
“Israelis began to appreciate 
that Zionism and Afrikanerdom 
are very close as homeland phi- 
losophies.” 

• Israel acting as an Ameri- 
can surrogate in arms sales. In 
its sales to Johannesburg of 
highly sophisticated weapons, 
Jerusalem is said by well- 
placed sources here to be acting 
for the United States, which is 
politically unable to do so itself. 

Jerusalem has already re- 
ceived virtually blanket clear- 
ance, according to these 
sources, to sell Johannesburg 
whatever it requires regardless 
of normal U.S. restrictions pro- 
hibiting the transfer of weapons 
systems and parts without 
Washington’s permission. 

Beyond these factors, there 
is a substantial element of spite 
and of defiance of international 
opinion in Jerusalem’s decision 
to expand relations with South 
Africa. 

“For years we sought 
friends in black Africa and 
spent millions helping them 
with various projects, including 
building up their armies,” an Is- 
raeli official said. “What was 
1 the result? In the course of less 
! than two years, 1972 and 1973. 
lone after another broke rela- 
tions with us. Bought off with 
Arab money. So today we make 
friends where we can and how- 


It. is the “however we can" 
attitude that has drawn criti- 
cism here and that makes Isra- 
eli officials extremely reluc- 
tant. to discuss in any detail ei- 
ther the arms sales to South Af- 
rica or the large-scale commer- 
cial deals. As a matter of policy 
no arms sales are discussed of- 
ficially. 
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SouthKorea 
At US * Han 


By FOX BUTTERFIELD r 

Special to The New York Times ' } 

SEOUL, South Korea, Aug. 24 Reflecting Seoul's unhappi- s 

— South Korean officials and' ness with Washington’s action, t 

many ordinary South Koreans a spokesman for the South Ko- * 

indicated tndav that thev were rean F 01 ' 61 ^ Ministry said v 

indicated today that tney were od that Pres ident Park r 

confused and disappointed by chui ^ g H ee’s Government still t 
the Ford Administration’s han- found president Kim’s message n 

dling of the current crisis in “unsatisfactory and therefore r 

Korea. unacceptable.” < t 

South Korean officials today spokesman said that ■ f 

, . , . . South Korea would take its 

anxiously asked American « next ste p a ft er reviewing the c 

friends if they could explain the response of North Korea at the I 
evident sudden switch in Wash- Military Armistice Commission : r 
ington’s position yesterday meeting tomorrow.” ; r 

when a State Department , The South Korean Govern- t 

. spokesman said a message re- iment, Like the American Embas- t 

ceived from President Kim II { sy and the United States rnili- t 
Sung was a “positive step.” jtary command here, appeared c 
Only a day earlier the White : to have been kept virtually in 
House and the State Depart-; : the dark by President Ford and i 
ment had sharply rejected the! 'Secretary of State Henry A. f 
North Korean message, which Kissinger since the killings oc- i 
described an incident last week curred last week. ^ 

in which two American Army When Marshal Kim’s message , 
officers were killed by Commu- was delivered Saturday, at the j 
nist guards as “regretful.” Panmunjom truce zone, only t 

Meanwhile, North Korea Americans and North Koreans j : 
agreed today to a meeting of were present. And President ( 
the Military Armistice Commis- Park’s Government reportedly 
sion at Panmunjom tomorrow, was not informed much in ad- j 
At that session, the United vance of Washington’s decision t 
States intends to demand guar- to reverse itself yesterday and 
antees against repetition of accept the North Korean mes- 
such incidents. sage as a possible starting point 

The two officers were bludg- f or talks aimed at ending the 
eoned to death with axes as crisis. 

they escorted a work party This morning, following the 
trimming a tree in the demilita- state Department announce- 
rized zone along the border be- men t of its changed position, 
tween the two Koreas. the United States Ambassador, 

. Seoul Repeats Rejection (Richard L. Sneider, met with] 

WASHINGTON POST 

2 SEP 

7^T 1 ¥7" surrounding the Aug. 18 kill- 

norlii Korea in ^ statc and Defense F>e- 

partment officials main- 
ttw, I ITT P tained that the North Kor- 

vV umea can assau H appears to have 

been premeditated and tak- 

■ / | , rp en for political reasons. 

A.UOUI 1 fee They also reported for the 

first time to the meeting of 
Bv Don Obcrdorfer two subcommittees of the 

Port su:: writer House International Rela- 

.. , tions Committee, that the 

North Korean guards United States had been con- 

twice warned a United Na- corned in advance that the 

tions Command team against tree-trimming would cause 

cutting the celebrated pop- an incident. 

, , ... . Tn the aftermath of the 

lar tree in the Korean do- mings t])c United States 

militarized zone. Ford ad- deployed nuclear-capable F-4 

ministration officials testi- and F-lll jet aircraft, dis- 

fied yesterday. patched a naval task force 

The first warning was 12 to the area, began daily 

days before two U.S. officers “practice” bombing r u n x 

were killed near the tree with B-52 aircraft and raised 

and the second came min- the defense alert status of 

utes before the fatal at- U.S. forces, 

tack. . Several lawmakers sharp* 

In a lengthy session which ly questioned 1 J resident, 

made public many new de- Ford’s failure to report 

tails of the circumstances these actions officially to 

Congress under the War 
Powers Act. 


Foreign Minister Park Tong Jin- 
Neither the United States Em- i 
bassy nor the Koreans would 
comment on what was dis- 
cussed, but one diplomat said 
that the meeting had been ar- 
ranged on short notice. ; 

As a further example of what 
seemed to be a contused situa- 
tion, a group of 83 South Ko- 
rean and American journalists 
were taken on United States 
| military buses this afternoon to 
the nemilitarized zone for a 
meeting of the armistice com- 
mission, which the United Na- 
tions Command had requested 
for today. 

However, after an hour’s 
drive north from Seoul to the 
Imjin River near the demilita- 
rized zone, a United States 
military spokesman said that 
the North Koreans had rejected 
the request for talks today and 
that a meeting had been agreed 
on for tomorrow instead. 

The area along the Imjin 
River, the scene of bloody 
fighting during the* Korean 
War, was peaceful today. Rice 
was growing high in the emer- 
ald green . fields and the Jow 
hills that dot the Korean coun- 
1 tryside were covered with 
I newly grown trees. A few Unit- 
'ed States and South Korean 
‘Army jeeps and trucks passed 
back and forth on the highway 
that leads to Seoul, over the 


route used by : North Korean 
invaders in 1950. 

Although United States and 
South Korean officials have 
been extremely guarded in talk- 
ing about the crisis, it is known 
that some American diplomats 
and some Koreans originally 
believed Marshal Kim’s mes- 
sage was a sufficiently unusual 
gesture to represent a kind of 
apology It was the first time 
since the end of the Korean 
War that the North Korean 
leader himself had sent such 
a message of regret. 

Reversal Causes Surprise 

These officials were report- 
edly surprised when Washing- 
ton rejected President Kim’s 
message so bluntly. Then they 
were caught off guard again 
today when the State Depart- 
ment partially reversed itself 
and termed the message a 
“positive step.” 

According to a senior member 
of President Park’s administra- 
tion, the South Korean Govern- 
ment does not want to use the 
incident as a pretext to start 
another war. But, the official 
asserted, “in the past the Com- 
munists have misread our in- 
tentions, because we only is- 
sued warnings and protests” at 
the time of other crises, such 
’as the capture of the United 
1 States Navy spy ship Pueblo in 
1968. - 


Rep. Dante Fasccll (D-Fla.) called a 
State Department legal justification 
for non-reporting “a semantic, circuit- 
ous evasion, at first blush” and Rep. 
Donald M. Fraser (D-Minn.) called it 
“ridiculous.” Rep. Elizabeth Holtzman 
(D-N.Y.), who first pointed out the fail- 
ure to report, called it “very disturb- 
ing.” 

The War Powers Act passed in 1973 
requires reports in writing on circum- 
stances and justification when U.S. 
armed forces equipped for combat are 
introduced into the territory, airspace 
or waters of a foreign nation, or when 
U.S. armed might in a foreign nation 
is substantially enlarged. 

Limited portions of a Statc Depart- 
ment legal memorandum to Secretary 
of State Henry A. Kissinger given to 
the House members and earlier u> the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
argued that it would be “an undesira- 
ble precedent” to report the Korean 
redeployments. 

The memo argued that “we should 
interpret” the reporting requirement 
to refer to redeployment of personnel 
rather l han equipment such as ships 
or warplanes. 

Assistant Secretary of State Arthur 
W. Hummel Jr. told the House sub- 
committees that White House and De- 
fense Department counsels as well as 
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Stale Department legal officers 
agreed that no war powers report was 
required in the Korean case. 

Hummel and Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense Morton I, Abramow- 
itz.gave the following account of the 
conflict over the tree which raised Ko- 
, rcan tension to a high point: 

In the first few days of August a 
survey team went into the Joint Secu- 
rity Area of the DMZ to investigate 
the large poplar tree, whose foliage 
was obstructing the line of sight be- 
tween two U.N. Command guardposts. 

On Aug. 6 a “work party” accompa- 
nied by four security guards went to 
the tree “for the purpose of felling 
it.” At that time “North Korean 
guards told them to leave the tree 
alone,” according to Ilummcl. Abra- 
mowitz.said “1 guess there was too 
much of a show of force in the area” 
for them to proceed. 


On Aug, 5, the day beforfc this inci- 
dent, North Korea had issued a 
strongly worded formal statement 
charging the United States and South 
Korea- with seeking to trigger a war 
on the peninsula. Hummel called this 
statement “a major intensification” of 
a longstanding North Korean cam- 
paign. 

By Aug. 18 it had been decided to 
trim the tree’s foliage rather than 
fell il. Two U.S. officers, a South 
Korean officer, five Korean military 
laborers and a seven-man security 
force went into the jointly-maintained 
DMZ area to do so. A security reac- 
tion platoon was stationed 200 yards 
away in case of trouble, and three 
cameras were trained on the area. 

“We were worried about it (the 
pruning operation) ... It was a con-, 
cern obviously,” said Abramowitz. •• 

Two North Korean officers and nine 


men quickly arrived. Learning that 
the tree was only to be trimmed, a 
North Korean officer said, "good.” 
However, after 10 or 15 minutes a 
North Korean officer ordered the 
tree-trimmers to stop and threatened 
the U.N. personnel. 

A U.N. officer "indicated that work 
would continue” and the North Ko- 
rean sent for reinforcements. When 
they arrived— bringing the North Ko- 
rean group to about 30— the North 
Koreans suddenly attacked, killing 
the two U.S. officers and injuring four - 
Americans and four South Koreans. 
Witnesses said the North Koreans • 
used the axes intended for tree-trim- . 
ming as weapons. 

On Aug. 21, three days after the kill- 
ings, 110 Americans and South Ko- * 
reans went into the DMZ and cut* 
down the tree while helicopter gun- * 
ships and Phantom jets flew overhead 
as a show of force. This was done to . 
"uphold the rights” of the U.N. Com- : 
mand in the area, Hummel said. 
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Korean Achilles' Heel 

The murder of two American officers at Panmunjom 
last week has provided a grim reminder of what the 
41,000 United States troops still stationed in Korea are ; 
standing against in that divided country. They are there 
to deter another attempt at forceful reunification by a 
dogmatic Communist regime in the North that remains 
violently unpredictable. 

Reinforcement of United States air and naval units 
in the area, was a necessary precaution in the wake of 
last week's incident in order to impress on North Korea’s 
leaders this country’s firm commitment to deter any 
aggressive designs. 

But the events of the past decade should have taught 
the United States that military deterrence alone is not 
enough; that in order to be successful, the deployment 
of American strength abroad must have positive and 
worthy goals. The American people know what United 
States forces stand against in Korea; they have a respon- 
sibility to ask what they stand for as well. 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
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By John Saar 


Washington Post Foreign Service 

SEOUL, Aug. 28 — The nonviolent 
opposition to the government of 
South Korea suffered a severe blow 
; today when a Seoul judge handed 
down stiff prison sentences for 18 
; Christian leaders. 


The answer in South Korea today is not. reassuring. 
As the House International Relations Committee noted 
earlier this year, the regime of President Park Chung 
Hee in Seoul is an "authoritarian government” which 
has been guilty of “gross violations of human rights” 
— a regime that has steadily intensified a campaign of 
suppression and arbitrary arrest that, is totally at odds 
with fundamental American principles and with South 
Korea’s own long-term internal strength and stability. 

The even more extreme totalitarian cruelty of the 
Pyongyang zealots cannot justify this increasing repres- 
sion and disregard of democratic principles in the South. 
The challenge from the North which has impelled the 
United States to strengthen — at least temporarily — its 
military support for South Korea calls for a much more 
critical look at the shortcomings of the regime that this 
country’s armed forces are helping to defend. 

Its repressive acts—signs of weakness and not of 
strength — make the Park Government a potential liabil- 
ity as a United States ally and the Achilles’ heel of 
American military power in East Asia as was the case 
with similar unpopular regimes in Southeast Asia. An 
essential firm stand against the aggressive Stalinists in 
the North calls for an effective underpinning by a gov- 
ernment in the Sou tli worth standing for. 


i One by one, priest, ministers, pro- 
| fessors, theologians and political fig- 
j ures rose in a packed and hushed 
j courtroom to receive sentences rang- 
■ ing from two to eight years for their 
; roles in writing and disseminating a 
manifesto demanding the full restora- 
tion of democracy. They had been 
charged with agitating for the over- 
throw of South Korean dictator Park 
Chung Hee after the document was 
read at an ecumenical service in 
Seoul’s Roman Catholic Myongdong 
Cathedral March 1. 

The central figure in the case, Kim 
Dae Jong, a charismatic political 
leader, hobbled from the courtroom 
on sciatica-crippled legs with a defiant 
smile and an eight-year sentence. He 
acknowledged shouts of . "carry on 
your fight” with a victory sign and a 
wave. 

A photograph in his home shows 
him in the same pose waving to a 
huge crowd during the 1971 election 
when he almost- defeated President 
Park. 

“It is a sad day for Korea. The law 
has perished,” one of the seven de- 
fendants who was freed pending ap- 
peal told reporters. 

41 ( Room and shock over the sentences 


more severe than expected — was an- 
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Parent in the courthouse grounds af- 
ter the remaining defendants were 
driven away in two curtained buses. 

Steven Cardinal Kim called the vcr* 
diet “a tragedy for the country.” 

“It’s a real setback for the opposi- 
tion,” observed a foreign missionary, 
“because it iowers the level of cour- 
age. People will be much more afraid 
to speak out.” 

Also among the 18 defendants were: 

Former president Yun Po Sun, a 
frail man of 79 who stood erect clutch- 
ing a Panama hat by the brim: eight 
years. 

American-educated theology pro- 
fessor Mun Ik What, eight years,, and 
his brother, the Rev. Steven Moon, 
five years. 

Hahm Suk Hon, 75, a legendary 
leader of nonviolent .resistance with 
flowing white hair and beard. A vet- 
eran of detentions under Japanese' 
and Russian occupiers and the govern- 
ment of Syngman Rhee, Hon wore* a 
beige funeral ■ robe to court: * eight 
years. • 

National Assemblyman Chung Yil 
Hyung, 72, by reputation a gentle and 
courageous man; five years. 

Chung’s wife, Yi Tae Young, South 
Korea's first woman lawyer and win- 
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ner of a Mngsaysay Award for her le- 
gal work among the urban poor: five 
years. 

Behind the trial is a clash of wills 
between a Western-influenced elite who 
continue to seek democracy though their 
numbers are low and organization poor, 
and a powerful ruler cut from the Con- 
fucian mold. 

While guiding the country through 15 
years of staggering economic growth, 
President Park has steadily eliminated 
political freedoms in the name of unity 
against North Korea. . 

Observers believe that Seoul govern- 
ment officials carefully calculated the 
risks of arousing American public 
opinion over the Myongdong trial and 
decided they were acceptable. The 
recent killings of two American officers 
at Panmunjom and the usual domestic 
preoccupations of a U.S, presidential 
campaign can be expected to soften the 
American reaction. 

[News agencies reported from Pan- 
munjom that North Korea ; and the 
U.S.-led United Nations command 
agreed to hold lowerdevel staff meet*, 
ings to discuss new security arrange- 
ments in the truce village.] 

American embassy, officials say they . 


lobby unofficially but effectively to 
moderate the South Korean govern- 
ment’s treatment of political offenders. 

An expanding sense of military and 
economic self-confidence, however, 
seems to have bred a willingness to dis- 
regard American public opinion if neces- 
sary. Some officials here privately hold 
that the relationship between the two 
countries is slowly crumbling. 

In a clear public relations effort, In- 
formation Ministry officials threw a 
buffet lunch for visiting foreign corres- 
pondents today immediately after the 
Myongdong verdicts were announced. 
Immaculate in a dark suit and popping 
black grapes into his mouth as he 
spoke, Vice Minister Kim Dong Hwie 
said: “We are acting'with prudence and 
restraint . . . This .is only a small tiny 
thing.” . ; ..., v», . 

The vice minister denied that Kim 
Dae Jung and the other defendants 
constituted a loyal opposition. 

“They are breaking the law and the 
law is. made by ourselves . . . The peo- 
ple on this land are Koreans, not for- 
eigners” he said."'.’ ' 

The very fact .that, he was able to* 
-Speek freely with foreign correspond- 
ents proved that; freedom exists here, 
the vice minister said, w 


The Coalition Government's defeat highlights Bangkok's problems. 



BY OUTWARD 
demooracy in Thailand has for 
years seemed poised on the 
edge of crisis. Since the sudden, 
overthrow . of- the military in 
October, 1973, the country has 
gone through a succession of 
apparent near-disasters, with 
assassinations, -riots, and near- 
chaos in the cities. 

The patchwork coalition 
governments have seemed per- 
petually on the -brink of fac- 
tional fights and splits that 
have come near to paralysing 
the administration. The past 10 
days in Thailand have been no 
exception. 

- Last week the Conservative 
Coalition of Prime Minister 
Seni Pramoj suffered a major 
defeat in Parliament on a cru- 
cial anti-co-nruption Bill. Even, 
the Prime Minister’s own col- 
leagues and party supporters 
voted against him ; some others 
huddling in the men’s room 
later claimed to have acciden- 
tally missed ithe vote. 

In both the South and 
North-east insurgency has 
flared up again and the latest 
economic indicators have dis- 
closed a renewed and ominous 
flight of capital. 

Just two months after the 
Conservatives swept the board 
in the general clod ion Thai- 
land looks set for another 
round of instability. To many 
observers the. main problems 
hinge around 1 he style and 
administration of the Prime 
Minister. 

There are serious doubts 
about whether he has the poll-’ 
ticul will and strength to push 
through vital reforms. In a 
country that appears to appro- 


CHRISTOPHER SWEENEY reports. 

appearances , 

pounded by his political ene- 
mies. 

The press delights in publish- 
ing frequent photographs of tlie 
Prime Minister asleep, dozing 
in Parliament, or looking inept 
at some official function. In a 
society where -politics is highly 
personalised and much depends 
on individual -loyalties, this 
public perception of the Prime 
Minister is highly damaging. 

To the chagrin of the’ British 
community the Prime Minister 
is often .ridiculed as “the last 
true Englishman,” an epithet 
derived from his stiff retiring 
manner in contrast to the 
flashy ( diamond tiepin types 
who traditionally run politics 
and commerce, here. 

However, there is no 
question that his political con- 
trol. eveh over the Cabinet, is 
weak. Ministers regularly con- 
vene separate press conferences 
after ‘ Cabinet meetings to cri- 
ticise their colleagues, policies 
are changed and reversed, and 
even loyal supporters criticise 
a lack of direction in domestic 
policies, 

Thailand , is now facing a 
series of problems that have 
exacerbated the situation. 

Inflation last year ran at over 
24 per cent and in crime ridden 
Bangkok unemployment is over 
30 per cent. In the North-east 
the Thai Communist guerrillas 
have launched a new series of 
attacks in public places : last 
week eight; died when a 
grenade was thrown into a 
^bop. 

The widespread disillusion is 
most measurable in economic 


ciate ihe hard flip of military terms, in particular in recent' 
rule lie appears indecisive and ' statistics illustrating the. 
weak. The impression is com- . renewed flight of capital. 


According to a survey in the 
English-language Bangkok Post 
Thai investments are now the 
third largest in that Asi:.n 
economic haven, Hong Kong, 
and growing fast although such 
capital movements are illegal. 

This and the evidence -of the 
increasing reluctance of 
business to invest in long-term 
projects stems largely from 
concern with the insurgency 
problems. Indeed if the domino 
theory is long -dead in the US 
and the West for the time it 
is still alive in Thailand. It is 
common to hear talk of “ when 
will our turn come ? ” 

There is a- continuing fear 
of Vietnam and among the 
right-wingers and military in 
society an unshakeablc ” but 
inaccurate belief that Hanoi is 
behind the latest upsurge. In 
military terms in fact the insur- 
gency is on a small scale, with 
isolated acts of terrorism and 
hit-and-run 'attacks' on Army 
units. 

The Communist guerrillas 
draw almost their entire 
strength from the Chinese com- 
munity, loss than ten per cent 
of the population. Until they 
-widen their lia.se and get. sup- 
port from the native Thais 
foreign military experts doubt 
their capacity to mount an 
effective anti-Government cam- 
paign. 

■ The perception of the threat, 
however, is different. The mili- 
tary e s t a b 1 i s ft m c n t has 
exploited the fears, with 1 ho 
support; of a number of Ban- 
gkok’s dozen Thai language 
papers. Last week the country 
was agog with headlines and 
scare stories claiming that Viet- 


namese and Cambodian sabo- 
teurs had been infiltrated into 
the country. 

Beautiful Vietnamese courte- 
sans, according to the breath- 
less stories, were being spe- 
cially trained to catch the eve 
of ‘amorous Thai political 
leaders with the aim of becom- 
ing mistresses or minor wives. 
Once established, they would 
secretly undermine the Govern- 
ment by sending back informa- 
tion and intelligence to Hanoi. 
Similar scare stories are con- 
tinually making . the rounds 
along with the most unlikely 
rumours and speculation. 

The impetus for much of this 
comes from the authoritarian 
Right, headed by the police and 
military establishment who still 
command considerable political 
and social influence. No high 
society wedding .hero is com- 
plete without a leading general 
or police colonel on the guest 
list. 

They also have ready chan- 
nels to undermine arid embar- 
rass the Government. Twenty- 
four hours before the Foreign 
Minister, Pichaf Rattakul, was 
due in Hanoi for crucial diplo- 
matic negotiations this week, 
the police and military indepen- 
dently launched heavv-handed 
raids on the CO, 000 Vietnamese 
community. 

Given Hanoi's continued sen- 
sitivity about the expatriate 
community the move, complete 
with hair-raising press stories 
of sabotage and murder, was 
aimed at wrecking the Govern- 
ment’s Indo-China policy. In 
some ways the record of the 
Government appears worse » 
than at is merely because a , 
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rough and tumble press free- 
dom now exists. 

Under previous military 
regimes the corruption and 

maladministration was, if anv- 




thing, worse ; in the sixties one on a visit to ^northern 1 const! 
general had set un over a nLrn consti 


general had set up over a 
hundred minor wives in palatial 


freed oift, openly reporting that 
politician “X” or “ Y '* had 
taken money, extorted a bribe, 
or, as in one recent case, oven 
raped a 14-year-old girl while 


world, the Toads choked with 
traffic and fumes and crime so 
rampant that there are no 
accurate figures. To travel just 
over a mile to my hotel often 

i' Iln : tunsw- takes nearly an hour in endless 

lucncy. traffic jams. So overwhelming 

homes around “on *u But \ h , cre is 110 cloubt that ^ the lawlessness that the 

pilfered US military aid monov thc prob l? nis are s ™ous and P oll< l e themselves are heavily 
L.,* 1 y . * u , mon • some perhaps indeed insoluble, involved in extortion, drug-run- 

■*- 1 • ning, and theft. 

A police general in Bangkok 


But the cress attacks ih- P^'haps indeed insoluble. 

Government wHh ex traordinarv Ba 1 ngkok perhap s the worst 
uovernmem witn extraordinaij urban environment in the 
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is now awaiting trial for mur- 
dering another general durine 
an anti-corruption investigation, 
kach day there are reports of 
arrests for murders. For all 
that, however, it would he 
2P?.S write off democratic 
Jnauand as an ungovernable 
mess. 

In spite of the years of mili- 
tary rule the educated and the 
middle class elite have a strong 
commitment to democracy. 



Bv ka\ s.cliSe;" 


• A campaign has been' mounted re- - 
cently in the United States in favor of es- i 
tablishing full diplomatic relations with 
'the People’s Republic of China and 
breaking off the long-standing- U.S; rela- • 
tionship with the Republic of China, the 
non-Communist state on the island of 
Taiwan. This proposal, which automati- 
cally would abrogate the formal Mutual 
Defense Treaty of 1954 between the 
United States and the Republic of China, 
is justified by its proponents simply on 
grounds that Peking demands it. — that is, 
requires that the United States give up 
its present links to Taiwan as the price 

Ray S. Cline is a former deputy director 
Of the Central Intelligence Agency and 
is currently director of studies at 
Georgetown University’s Center -for 
Strategic and International Studies. ,V:yU' 
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for raising its liaison office in Peking to 
the sta tus of an embassy. • 

Peking’s demand, and the U.S. cam- 
paign in favor-. of acqiiiescense, raise.; 
grave problems of morality and political 
strategy to- which Americans ought to 
give serious thought . To please Peking, . 
are we entitled; to discontinue our sup- 
port -of Nationalist. China and let it be- 
come highly vulnerable to pressures that 
eventually will bring it into line as part 
of the mainland dictatorship? Especial- 
ly, we must ask, can we justify this step 
even though Taiwan’s 16 million citizens 
are united in wanting to keep their their 
open society,, representative govern- 
ment, elected leaders, internationally 
oriented free-trading economy, and 
standard of living about three times 
higher than that in mainland China? It 
bodes ill for standards of decency in in- 
ternational relations,, as well as for sta- 
bility in East Asia, if we answer ‘‘yes” to 
these questions. - . •’ 

From President Eisenhower’s day in • 
the 1950’s until now, U.S. support of the 
development.of a free Chinese society in i 

» • * . 1 1 ► ■ T* 

the Republic of China and U.S. guaran- 
tees of the defense of Taiwan have main- 
tained strategic stability and peace in 
Northeast Asia. As a result, remarkable 
strides ' toward economic and political 
strength have, been made, not only by 
Japan, the major country in the area al- 
lied with the United States, but also by ‘ 
the smaller nations of South Korea and 
the Republic of China. It is hard to see 
how the United States can gain by dis- 
rupting this stability. .• 

The Republic of China has a modern 
society firmly linked with the interna- 
tional trading countries essential to U.S. 
well-being and security. It has a steadily 
expanding Gross National Product, now 
at the level of about ?15 billion annually. 

Its present annual foreign trade of about 
$12 billion is more than that of all of 
mainland China. Its trade with the Unit- 
ed States is several times that of main- 
land Chinn. It also maintains well- 
trained and equipped armed forces, 
about 500,000 strong, thus making a ma- 
jor contribution to the security of the ,j 
East Asian island chain stretching from .'>j 


Japan to Indonesia, on which depend 
U.S. strategic defense of the West Pacif- 
ic and protection of the vital shipping 
lanes on the periphery of all of Asia. 

The United States cannot give any 
kind of credible security assurance- to 
Taiwan once we have formally recog- 
nized it to be legally a province™ a sub- 
ordinate part— of another state. If we j 
withdraw formal recognition of Taiwan 
as an independent political entity, de- 
spite the fact it is now a state in every 
normal meaning of the word, our solemn 
treaty with it will have been unilaterally 
abrogated and we will invite a chain of 
similar opportunistic capitulations to 
Peking. . / 4 

This act of ours would make Taiwan 
the only country of any consequence in 
the world to be denied formal diplomat- 
ic ties to the main members of the inter- 
national community of nations. It would J 
surely be viewed as disgraceful andj 
rather, frightening in the eyes of other! 
small ratjons for the United States to do 
this solely to satisfy the rival .political! 

claims of another state, however large 
and powerful. " ' * . y- ; ^ 

: Despite these facts there ; now ap- 
pears to be a quiet but concerted move 
by State Department officials to redeem 
former. President Nixon’s and Henry A. 
Kissinger’s implicit promises to Mao 
Tse-tung,- the- Chinese Communist party 
chairman, and the recently deceased | 
Premier Chou En-Lai. They are support- j 
ed by sinologists anxious to be admitted j 
to the ancient seals of Chinese culture on ! 
the mainland, and by journalists repre- | 
senting news media which are hoping to ; 
get bureaus opened in Peking. They are j 
also urged on by anti-Soviet geo-politi- < 
dans who believe, naively I arn afraid. * j 
that we can manipulate the vast disor- | 
dered society of mainland China against j 
the U.S.S.R. These groups constitute the j 
new China lobby, which is agitating to 
extend- diplomatic recognition to the 
People’s Republic (Peking) and to with- 
draw it from the Republic of China (Tai- 
wan). . ; ; .-. . - , 

. rThls proposal to betray a reliable ally 
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of many years standing is justified by 
some proponents as fulfilling a tacit, im- 
plicit pledge in the Shanghai commu- 
nique or February, 1972, a document of 
no formal legal standing signed by then- 
( Premier Chou, now dead, and Mr. Nixon, 
ousted from the White House 18 months 
after the signing. Why secret under- 
standings reached by these two men four 
years ago could possibly require the 
United States to do something now plain- 
ly contrary to its interests in East-Asia 
is something that cannot be explained*-; 

The Republic of China is a political , 
entity of some consequence, and its ex- 
istence cannot be cavalierly disregarded 
in a rush to ingratiate ourselves with the 
politically troubled regime of the failing 
Chairman Mao. This government 'con- 
trols 16 million Nationalist Chinese resi- 
dent on Taiwan and adjacent small is- 
lands. Fourteen • million of : them were 
bom there, and they join -'with ?the 
Chinese who came from the mainland- in 
_ .1 949 in wishing to be free and independ- 
ent of rule by Chairman Mao’s Commun- 
ist government. The legally constituted ' 
government in Taiwan claims the right- 
ful or de jure political responsibility for 
ultimately ruling all of China. This is a 
matter which Peking disputes. Who is 
correct will be settled only by history. 
What cannot be disputed, however, is 
that the government of the Republic of 
China is in full de facto control of the 
; territory and population of Taiwan and 
the Pescadores, just as much as the Peo- 
ple’s Republic is in de facto control of 

the mainland. • 

In many ways Taiwan is the Israel of 
the Far East, a nation outnumbered and 
beleaguered by intolerant enemies near- 
by and ultimately dependent for its secu- 
rity on strategic support from the Unit- 
ed States. Like the Israelis, the National- 
ist-Chinese are united politically in their 
determination to defend themselves and 
to’/rnaintain an independent status re- 
gardless of the pressures on them. 

''Buying goodwill from the leaders of 
Ihe-People s Republic just at this time is 
itsdif of dubious advantage. The political 
chaos in mainland China surrounding the 
struggle for succession to the power 
wielded by the senescent Chairman Mao 
’would seem to any reasonable observer 
to argue that nothing can be gained by 
making political concessions to a nation 
whose leaders and policies in a few 
months may be entirely different from 
wtifol they are now said to be. The future 
of the whole Mao government is uncer- 
tain! not only in Washington, but also in 
Peking. The very uncertainties are used 
as arguments for acting quickly while 
. 'Chairman Mao is alive, the logic pre- 
\ , '• 


sumably being that we can get in under 
the wire before a - greater enmity than 
now exists in Peking develops toward 
the United States, . . , 

President Ford has not so far suc- 
cumbed to pressure to move on to early 
diplomatic recognition of the People’s 
Republic. It makes especially little 
sense just now in view of the confused 
leadership struggle going on in mainland 
China. If there is any specific track in 
our foreign policy today where we may 
be walking into a disaster, it is our in- 
. clination toward sacrificing the interests 
of allies in making unnecessary conces- 
sions to the People's Republic. 

A new and unfortunate phase in U.S. 
thinking about Asia began with the 
“shocks” administered to Japan and oth- 
er Asian friends as a result of Mr. Kis- 
singer’s secret trips to Peking in 1971, 

, and Mr. Nixon’s visit of February, 1972. 
These U.S. contacts were eagerly sought 
by Chairman Mao because of fear of the 
Soviet Union. They were welcomed by 
Mr. Nixon in hopes they would frighten 
Moscow into closer cooperation with 
Washington. Basically, improving con- 
tacts with China is not a bad idea. The 
future of mainland China is clearly a 
critical element in international affairs. 
On the other hand, the cooperativeness 
of Communist China should not be exag- 
gerated; Peking could have had better 
relations with the United States at any 
time in the past 20 years if the People’s 
Republic had been willing to renounce 
the use of force to recapture Taiwan. 
This it has been unwilling to do. This is 
the reason for maintaining our long-es- 
tablished strategic commitment to de- 
fend the people and the territory of Tai- 
wan from forcible conauest and subordi- 
nation under the Communist dictator- 
ship, which the people on Taiwan do not 
want. ’ * **■ 

The first partial betrayal. of the U.S. 
commitment to Taiwan occurred when 
the White House torpedoed efforts by the 
State Department and other friends of 
the Nationalist Chinese to maintain a 
seat for the Republic of China when the 
People’s Republic gained its entry into 
the United Nations. It was the revelation 
of Mr. Kissinger’s presence in Peking in 
October, 1971, while the crucial U.N. de- 
bate was going on, that cut the ground 
from under the Republic of China’s ef- 
forts to retain its membership. 

It was no surprise, then, when the 
.Shanghai . communique in February, 
1972, somewhat equivocally endorsed 
the “One-China” concept on which Pek- 
ing based its claim to rule over Taiwan 
—to be made good in their view by force 
if necessary. While White House verbal 
support for “old friends” accompanied 
these pronouncements, there was no 
firm restatement by the United States of 
commitments concerning Taiwan; there 
has been instead a persistent emphasis 
from that time forward on the overrid- 
ing necessity of improving relations 
with the People's Republic. Thus, for 
five years U.S. policy has jmplied with- 


| out openly saying so that Taiwan ought 
| to be resubordinated to the mainland in 
. i some fashion or other. 

I What then is the right model for U.S. 

I foreign policy with respect to the two 
•j states that call themselves China? It is 
j so that only a fascination with 
Metternichean diplomatic game-playing 
can confuse the issue. We should return 
to the position adopted for a brief time 
in 1971 by then-Secretarv of State Wil- ; 
liam P. Rogers. It is basically a one- 
• China, two-state position, proposing fair 
treatment for both the Republic of China 
and the People’s Rpublic. This position 
..calls for accepting the reality that the 
People’s Republic has de facto control of 

* the mainland territory of China and of- 
fering to extend full diplomatic recogni- 
tion to it on a de facto basis without sub- ! 

: scribing to its de jure claim to be the ' 
rightful rulers of all ‘ territory that is 
called Chinese. • • - • . 

' At the same time, to be fair, we 
should also announce coolly but firmly, 
that the United States does not permit 
any other government to dictate our de- 
cisions on our international relations 
with other states. We should say flatly 
that the United States will maintain full j 
j diplomatic relations and honor our de- 
fense treaty with the Republic of China. 

• Accordingly, U.S. policy should favor all 
nations’ recognition of the Republic of 
China (Taiwan) as, de facto, an inde- 
pendent state, a political entity with full 
sovereignty. We would not by adopting 

; this policy be endorsing the de jure 
•claims of any state to be the eventual 
j frightful regime for all China, but we 
j would be facing facts as they exist to- 
: day. - 

( \ This solution is similar to. the Ger- 
;man model, whereby the United States 
. has established diplomatic relations 
"with East Germany, a rigidly Commun- 
ist state, while maintaining full diplo- j 
matic relations and defense treaty guar- 
antees with our aily, West Germany. \ 
This is the only realistic basis compati- j 
ble with American moral and political 
principles for dealing with the China 
.problem for the. foreseeable future. 
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I return from a five-week stay in Ja- 
maica with the sinking feeling that our 
government, or a part of it, may be in- 
tervening in Jamaican affairs as it did in 
Chile. Even though the State Depart- 
ment has officially denied all such alle- 
gations, as they did in the Chile case, 1 
fear that once again U.S. agencies are 
involved in activities designed to “de- 
stabilize" (the word the CIA used for its • 
operation in Chile) the elected govern- 
ment of Jamaica. 

^Yhile in Jamaica I read reports in 
U.S. and Jamaican publications charg- 
ing that Jamaica, under Prime Minister 
Michael Manley, had become an unsta- 
ble, mismanaged mess and was about to 
go Communist and become a Cuban sat- 
ellite. 

My own conclusions were quite differ- 
ent. The Manley government has accom- 
plished in five years far more than the 
opposition government did in 10, de- 
spite adverse world conditions. Manley 
has raised Jamaica’s national income 
considerably and reduced unemploy- 
ment slightly. 

: The physical and cultural condition of. 
Jamaica’s majority is equivalent to that 
of most Third World countries. Great in- 
equities of wealth separate a small elite 
from the poor mass. Bauxite, sugar and 
tourism constitute the basic sources of 
revenue. As with most poor countries, 
Jamaica’s poverty results from its inabil- 
ity to match the prices paid for goods- 
produced in the advanced countries 
with prices received for its own raw ma- 
terials. So in 1976 Jamaicans must pro- 
duce double their sugar output of 1956 
to buy the same number of tractors. 
This problem of deteriorating terms of 
trade was further exacerbated when oil 
prices rose. 

Yet, unlike leaders in most developing 
^countries faced with this predicament, 
almost all of the steps taken by Manley 
since he won office in 1972 have been 
designed to relieve the suffering of the 
poor, by democratic parliamentary ac- 
tions, and without infringing on any- 
one’s constitutional rights. 

Manley and the Peoples National 
Party have declared a commitment to 
socialism— as well as to democracy and 
rule by law. This commitment, when 
taken in the context of modest land re- 
form and tougher bauxite terms for U.S. 
and Canadian multination corporations, 
had conjured up, in the minds of some 
Americans and Jamaicans, the fear of 
Jamaica’s “going Communist.” The Mau- 
ley government’s relations with Cuba, 


Jamaica’s closest neighbor, have given 
further impetus to the charge, 

A major flap arose when James Hes- 
ton of the New York Times, among oth- 
ers, reported that Cuba was training Ja- 
maican security forces. This turned out 
to be nothing more than limited train- 
ing for some of the Prime Minister’s per- 
sonal guards. Little was said about Cana- 
dian, English and U.S. police training, 
programs for Jamaica’s police, which to- 
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gether comprise almost the whole pro-, 
gram. Similarly, the opposition empha- 
sizes Jamaica’s commercial and cultural 
ties with Cuba, while ignoring ties of. 
much greater volume with Mexico, Ven- 
ezuela, England, and the United States. 

This does not mean that Jamaican-Cu- 
ban relations are weak or unimportant. ; 
It does mean that those relations must 
be placed in a proper perspective and 
not viewed hysterically. The charges 
that Jamaica is a satellite of Cuba has no 
basis in fact or logic. 

Even more serious was the outbreak 
of political violence, greatly increased 
in the last four months. .The targets for 
murder, bombing and arson have not 
been random individuals or sites. 
Rather the victims have been Peoples 
National Party supporters, and most of- 
ten youth organizers. The gunmen and 
bombers themselves do not appear capa-' 
ble of planning such devastatingly pre- 
cise violence, as that which took place at 
Kingston’s Orange Lane. Many Jamai- 
cans suspected the CIA. 

On May 19, 1976, I visited the site of 
that bombed out cluster of houses the 
morning after the devastation occurred. 
From on the scene witnesses I discov- 
ered that some 50 armed men drove up, 
blocking both street entrances with au- 
tomobiles and hurled back fire bombs 
into the homes. Those who tried to es- 
cape were forced back into the flaming 
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structures, while some of the gunmen 
held off the fire trucks. When police ar- 
rived the gunmen opened fire at them 
and then orderly retreated in trained 
military fashion. The result of this par- 
ticular act of violence was 11 dead, most 
of them' children, and hundreds of peo- 
ple homeless. 

The charges of economic mismanage- 
ment against Manley are often as diffi- 
cult to pin down as the charges of com- 
munism. He has used the budget to ben- 
efit the poorest. Investment in educa- 
tion has resulted in 150 ,000 adult Jamai- 
cans becoming literate since 1972. His in- 
vestment in land reform has thus far 
freed some 50,000 acres for cultivation, 
and provided some irrigation, credit 
and machinery to small farmers. 

In bis approach to government Man- 
ley has emphasized popular participa- 
tion and local government. He has 
helped create community councils and 
encouraged more worker participation 
in industry. His own work style of visit- 
ing and knowing all parts of the country 
show him to be a politician in the best 
and indeed most noble British-Ameri- 
can democratic tradition. 

But there can be no doubt that the in- 
ternal attack on the Manley government 
—a campaign of violence and lies plus 
strikes — combined with the external at- 
tack from the U.S. press, plus a cur- 
rency lead and what on June 29, Mr. 
Manley told me was a “mysterious U.S. 
credit squeeze,” add up to a destabiliza- 
tion campaign, one that no small, poor, 
developing country can afford or 
should have to endure. 

Mr. Manley used a state of emergency 
to stop the violence. It has stopped. A 
successful Caribbean Folk Festival, Cari- 
festa, took place in early August to the 
delight of thousand of tourists, without 
so much as a fistfight. 

If we are destabilizing Jamaica in the 
long run, we will .have to pay in con- 
science. If we are not, we should then 
take positive steps to help this poor 
country develop, and back her demo- 
cratic institutions with credit, assist- 
ance, and fair description in our press. 
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